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erne Milk 
that tastes like 


CREAM” 
<x 


Those six simple words sound the 
keynote of the 1934 advertising cam- 
paign of the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, Ine. 

When we mobilized for this cam- 
paign we found a great array of 
scientific facts — the tuberculin-testing of cattle — sanitation of 
barns, plants and equipment — hygiene of employees — the calcu- 
lated addition of animals of greater cream-producing strain to 
regular herds. 

Here was a maze of test tubes, laboratory technicalities, breeding 
prepotencies and polysyllabic words — vital and indispensable to 
scientists and dairymen. 

But, in spite of their importance, the conviction persisted that 
people who drink milk are neither chemists nor cattle breeders. 

So — putting all these ingredients into our separator, we gave 
them a whirl, and out flowed the golden-yellow essence of why 
Sheffield Farms SEAtect Milk is better and richer — because it tastes 
like cream —a new chapter in the story of Sheffield Farms service 
to the public, which we now have been telling for six years. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
LONDON ° MONTREAL a BUENOS AIRES bd SAO PAULO 
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J. F. O’Brien comes to Federal August First as Vice President in 
charge of the Grocery and Food Division. Mr. O’Brien was Vice 
President and Director of Sales of the Kellogg Company, Battle 


Creek, for many years prior to his late connection with the 
National Biscuit Company where he was Manager of the Cereal 
Division in charge of Shredded Wheat and other products. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


**Put It Up to Men Who Know Your Market’’ w 
444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK f& 
_—————— 
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This Week 


LONGSIDE Black Ink Meadow 

is Red Ink Bog. 

Harry Merrill Hitchcock, who 
has been spying out the land, charts 
the demarcation between sales that 
are profitable and sales that are 
unprofitable. 

The boundary, he warns us, is 
invisible. Without instruments, no 
sales executive can find it. But 
until he makes sure of his position, 
until he knows mathematically in 
what direction he is heading, no 
executive worth the ink with which 
he signs letters to his field force 
will move an inch. 

But why so fussy? Last year, 
says management, our sales ex- 
pense was so much and our adver- 
tising expense so much and our 
gross sales so much. We made 
some money. Not, to be sure, as 
__ as we had hoped. But what 
of it 

Well, answers the factual Mr. 
Hitchcock, there’s a great deal of 
it! Writing under the title, “Capi- 
tal Value of a Sale,” he points out 
the advantages of knowing, all the 
time, how great is your profit or 
loss, in terms of long-pull benefit 
or detriment, of every order that 
a prospect signs. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s line of thought 
will lead you into considerations 
that are actuarial. But in the ac- 
counting field, he says, encour- 
agingly, the necessary technical 
knowledge and equipment to an- 
swer every searching, cost-hunting 
question on sales and advertising 
effort already exist. 

*>_ * * 


“I’m selling razors,” a salesman 
told his president, “with the aid of 
a bucket and a sponge.” He was 
mopping up the summer slump. 
This week, Arthur H. Little pre- 
sents an arsenal of slump-fighting 


ideas: and he harps on the moral 
that behind every attack there 
ought to be a well-mapped plan of 
strategy. 

* * * 

Stunts, protests Jack Cohn, vice- 
president of the Columbia Pictures 
Corporation, are only stunts. Let 
the sales manager planning sales 
contests make sure that the whoopla 
that rewards the winners isn’t 
more_than canceled by the humili- 
ation that penalizes the losers. For 
pep purposes, Mr. Cohn insists, 
there are methods that are better. 
Of these, one is the transfer of 
personnel. 

* * * 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has issued its long-awaited 
rate study. The report—copiously 
illustrated with graphs and charts, 
of which we present one—shows 
that media costs have more or less 
taken their natural course, without 
much reference to general price 
changes. Several important recom- 
mendations are made. 

eo 6 


The broad-scale purveyor of 
goods well knows that he scarcely 
can know too much about his mar- 
kets. He knows that methods exist 
by which data can be assembled. 
In Printers’ INK for July 5, F. 
Stirling Wilson recommended the 
establishment of a market research 
planning body, to the end that new 
projects could be allocated without 
duplication. This week, six leaders 
in market research answer Mr. 
Wilson. With his premise, some 
of them agree—in part. But his 
conclusions draw sparks. 

G<Gadl 


About manuals for dealers, onc 


theory is that dealers, being up- 
standing and independent persons, 
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don’t want them. But Andrew M. 
Howe, who went out on the retail 
front to find out for himself, re- 
ports that the theory is outmoded. 
Today’s retailer may be as rugged 
as a Rotarian; but he takes his 
manuals and likes them. Starting 











need a manual?” and assuming 
that you do, Mr. Howe guides the 
way through manual-preparation, 
urging that the manual author 








check the projected manual’s 
contents against: 1—value; 2— 
interest; 3—dramatization; 4— 





completeness; 5—brevity; 6—sim- 
plicity; 7—authority; 8—conveni- 
ence; 9—appearance; 10—timeli- 
ness. 








* * * 


Let manufacturers in search of 
new markets consider the United 
States Government; for govern- 
ment in America has become big 
business. In Printers’ INK re- 
cently, thus spoke Chester M. 
Wright. This week, Mr. Wright 
—who lives in Washington and 
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with the question, “Do you really. 


for months has been breathing and 
eating codes—explains the wherein 
of the government-imposed code 
label. However, he predicts that 
the label, troublesome as it has 
been to vendors to the Government, 
promises to be as noisy but as 
short-lived as the locust. 
. & @ 


On the part of the tobacco com- 
panies it took nerve to bring to- 
gether, on the outdoor boards and 
in publication space, the pretty girl 
and the cigarette. On the part of 
the distillers, admonishes Joseph 
Husband, vice-president of Cowan 
& Dengler, Inc., it will take stu- 
pidity to bring together the pretty 
girl and the cocktail. This under 
the title, “Liquor Advertising Perils 
as Seen by an Agency Man.” 

*_ * * 


Flash! Portland (Oreg.) bank 
leads renovizing campaign; wins 
prize for conceiving idea and suc- 
cessfully advertising it. See “Port- 
land Renovizes.” 
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Shoes and ships and sealing wax... 


Shoes for walking in; ships for sailing in; 


ress 


sealing wax—we suppose—for sealing letters. 


2 anh 


All of these things—like most things—are 





for use in connection with activities. 


Readers of The New Yorker engage in a 


great many activities; and they need a great 


many things for carrying them on. 


That’s why The New Yorker is so versatile 


and vigorous an advertising medium—for 


shoes and ships and, we suppose, sealing wax. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 WEST 45th ST. 
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OLD TUNE 


. 
MSY 


URING the first six months of 1934, The 
Milwaukee Journal published 6,441,988 
lines of advertising—two and one-half times 
as much as the second Milwaukee newspaper. 


Of the total linage published by the three 
Milwaukee newspapers, 63 per cent werit to 
The Journal and 37 per cent was divided by 
the other evening newspaper and the morn- 
ing and Sunday newspaper. 


Why? Because the largest advertisers and the 
smallest, advertisers in all major classifications, 
know that The Journal sells the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market thoroughly at low cost. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


$2 
FIRST BY MERIT 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . ... O"MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Capital Value of a Sale 


Sales and Advertising Profits Are Not Measured by Selling 
Price Alone 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


International Business Machines Corporation 


\ \ 7 HY do you advertise? 


For that matter, why do you employ salesmen? 
The quick and easy answer to both those questions is: “to 


make sales.” 
profits.” 


The slow and hard, but true answer is: 
There’s often a world of difference. 


“to make 


But how do you know when you are making both a sale and a 


profit—and when you are only making a sale? 
And you say, well, last 


Perhaps you squirm a little, at that. 


year our total sales and advertis- 
ing expense was so much, and our 
total gross sales were so much; 
and we made some money. Not as 
much as we had hoped... . 

Why not? 

Now that, of course, is down- 
right impertinent. But there are 
plenty of answers to it. In fact 
there are far too many. Some are 
honest; some are mere alibis; and 
some are worse than that, because 
they are self-deceiving. But the 
first step toward finding the real 
answer is to admit that it was be- 
cause some of your sales were less 
profitable than you had hoped they 
would be or even believed until long 
after they had been made; that in 
fact too many of them proved, 
when the whole story was told, not 
to have been profitable at all. 

Now suppose you knew, not 
merely long afterward, but at the 
very time you made it, exactly how 
much profit or loss you really made 
on each sale, or at least on each 
distinct variety of sale. Suppose 
you really could spot beforehand 
the exact point at which a given 
kind of sale slips off Black Ink 
Meadow and into Red Ink Bog. 
Wouldn’t there be a whole lot 
more you could find out then, about 

your own business, than you can 
find out now? 





% 


You could for example find out 
then not only which market fields 
were best repaying your cultiva- 
tion, but which kind of cultivation 
was paying best within each mar- 
ket field. You could find out ex- 
actly how much a given advertise- 
ment or a given salesman was 
worth to you, not merely in sales 
but in profits. And having found 
out these things, there’s a whole 
lot you could do about them. 

It is a mere commonplace to say 
that you would begin immediately 
to direct both your advertising and 
your salesmen to try for more sales 
of the kind you had discovered to 
be most profitable; and to stop en- 
tirely any further efforts to make 
more of any plainly unprofitable 
kind. 

But it also costs money to try to 
make more sales of any particular 
kind. It even costs money to stop 
trying to make sales of a kind you 
have been making, exactly as it 
costs money to scrap any other 
kind of going machinery; even 
when you already know it is in- 
efficient machinery. And those costs, 
like every other, must themselves 
come out of the profits you hope 
to make. There just isn’t any 
other place on earth they can come 
out of. So, lest your last state 
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you should be able lo answer NOW 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTISING 
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“Caskets! That must be a tough one 


to write copy for.” 


“It’s not stopping National Casket from 
running some pretty effective advertis- 


ing. Who’s their agency?” 


“BBDO.” 


New York - Carcaco . Boston . Burrato - Pitrrssurca - MINNEAPOLIS 
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be worse than your first, you must 
measure and weigh exactly against 
each other not only the costs of 
each element in your present sell- 
ing plan, but the costs of each 


contemplated change. 

To know—really know—exactly 
how much profit or how much loss 
you are making on a certain kind 
you have to know two 


of sale, 
things : 

1. How much, up to the very in- 
stant of making it, it has really 
cost you to make that sale; 

2. How much that sale is really 
worth at the instant of its making. 

Recently an effort was made in 
Printers’ INK to examine briefly 
some important aspects of the first 
of these two questions.* Now let 
us look at the second one. 

What is the true cash value of a 
sale, at the moment the order is 
signed? How much is a given 
piece of business really worth? 

Here is another of those ques- 
tions to which there are two an- 
swers ; the first one quick and easy, 
and the second one slow and hard— 
but worth digging for. 

The easy answer, of course, is 
“what you can get for it”—the go- 
ing cash price, determined by the 
open market (if any) or by the 
ability of your sales force to con- 
vince your customers that it is 
worth what you are asking for it. 
Or rather, that it is worth still 
more than that; because if it were 
not worth more to them than the 
price you put upon it, there would 
be no sane reason for them to buy. 

And if business were still con- 
ducted strictly on the medicine- 
show basis; if every sale, that is, 
really were a unique transaction 
between a buyer and a seller who 
had never met before, and neither 
of whom had any reason to expect 
ever to meet the other again; that 
really would be all there would be 
to it. 

But of course that isn’t true. 
Even the motor-tourist who pulls 
up for thirty seconds at a road- 
side hot-dog stand and makes a 
single nickel purchase is not at all 
unlikely to pass that way again. 
The total number of really unique 


° __* “High Cost of Not ‘ted Print- 
ers’ Inx, May 17, 1934 


INK July 12, 1934 
sales, in modern civilization, is not 
only almost infinitesimally small in 
proportion to the total number of 
business transactions ; it is, with 
every advance in transportation 
and communication which helps to 
make the world still more nearly a 
single market-place, steadily di- 
minishing toward the vanishing- 
point. 

And yet in our sales policies; 
especially in the vitally important 
matter of weighing the actual costs 
of these policies and of the efforts 
they direct; we still persist in 
thinking, talking and (worst of 
all) acting as though the extremel) 
rare and vanishing exception were 
the rule. 


What Is the True 
Sales Objective? 


To be sure, we do a great deal 
of talking about “the repeat order.” 
But that very phrase is uncon- 
sciously patronizing. It sounds like 
something merely incidentally de- 
sirable. The repeat order is a great 
deal more than that. 

Not that it is, either, as is some- 
times asserted, in itself the whole 
sales objective. The true sales ob- 
jective is something bigger still. 
But the repeat order is essential as 
proof that this real objective is— 
up to that point at least—being at- 
tained. And this real objective is 
not individual orders, either first or 
repeat, as such. It is: 

To establish and maintain a 
continuing and mutually profitable 
relationship between buyer and 
seller. 

Please think that over carefully ; 
every word. Not a word of it 
should be in any way news to you. 
But have you applied this principle 
in thorough-going fashion to your 
own problem of determining the 
real value of each portion of your 
sales and advertising effort? How 
much, in the light of this principle, 
is a given piece of business really 
worth? 

Plainly it is worth: The cash 
price plus a figure representing the 
immediate capital value of the con- 
tinuing relationship which it either 
establishes (first order) ; strength- 
ens (sound repeat order); or 

(Continued on page 92) 
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——__—_—_—_ 


A une was the 192nd 
consecutive month of 
The New York Times 
advertising supremacy 
in New York. 


Sixteen years of 
unbroken leadership* 
cannot be the result 


of chance. 


The New York Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print” 


*The sound values on which The Times 
supremacy is based are now revealed for 
advertisers in the Polk Consumer Cen- 
sus of New York. Full information will 
be supplied on request to The Times 
Advertising Department. 








———— 
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Firm Believer in Advertising Is 
H.R.H. the Prince 


Wireless to “The New York Times” 


} Dyes eer » July 6.—The Prince of Wales, 
addressing 800 members of the Adver- 
tising Association at a dinner tonight, L’ 
gave his personal experience of the value A P 
of publicity. tery 
“I don’t pretend to be an expert,” he ramet 
said, “but I have studied the questions of = eon 
salesmanship and advertising not from | F tary 
statistics but from many years of travel, | "ie: 
not only in this country but throughout | faced 
the world, hearing for myself and, far | had r 
more important, seeing for myself. ond 
“Experience has taught me that, just as summ 
unmined gold is valueless, so are articles nee 
and manufactured goods hidden away in warehouses and factories tome 4 
useless until they are made known and made desirable by the art Yet 
of advertising. presid 
“While I hesitate to assume the réle of economist, may I say a Print 
word about financing sales? in the 
“We all like to feel a sense of security, which comes from invest- hearte 
ment in something visible, like buildings and machinery, but what the hi 
value to us would those assets be if the wheels of the machines the co 
were not running and there were no output because there was no It v 
demand? It seems to me, who am not in business, that it is uneco- of the 
nomic to build factories and buy machinery and raw materials drop 
unless adequate financial provision is also made to meet the cost - 
of advertising the goods produced.” 


Underwood & Underwood 


[Notre: America could use a Prince of Wales 
in its advertising problems right now.] 
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Printers’ INK BuREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 


iv has been proclaimed in some 
quarters that James A. Moffett, 
chairman of the National Housing 
Administration, contemplates a siz- 
able Government expenditure for 
advertising that project to the con- 
sumer. 

Regrettably enough, these re- 
ports lack all color of authority, 
Informed sources declare emphati- 
cally to Printers’ Inx that Gov- 
ernment money will not be used to 


promote the housing program in 
paid space. 

Chairman Moffett has made no 
announcement of policy in this di- 
rection. He has not even estab- 
lished his offices and has not organ- 
ized his working staff. 

It is in order to state, however 
—and accurately—that even though 
the Government does: not plan offi- 
cial advertising, the program will 
bring about a tremendous stimu- 
lation of national and local adver- 
tising by the construction and 
building supply industries. 
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With a Bucket of Water and 
a Sponge 
Mopping Up the Summer Slump 
By Arthur H. Little 


ALTHOUGH the lingering shad- 
ows of cloudier years have 
intervened, few business men have 
forgotten that August of 1921 was 
a month of business days that were 
dark. 

In 1920, sales executives had 
faced a buyers’ strike. Consumers 
had revolted against high prices; 
and 1921 brought an aftermath 
summer slump in which sales vol- 
umes seemed to skid off the bot- 
toms of the charts. 

Yet in September of 1921, the 
president of a razor company told 
PrinTeRS’ INK how his concern, 
in the black August of that dis- 
heartening summer, had attained 
the highest one-month volume in 
the company’s history. 

It was in that August that one 
of the razor company’s salesmen 
dropped in to pay his respects to 
the company chief. 

“Well, Jimmie,” 
asked, “how goes it? 
you doing now?” 

“T’m selling razors,” Jimmie told 
his president, “with the aid of a 
bucket and a sponge.” 

Jimmie was mopping up. Though 
the figure be slightly askew, he was 
mopping up the summer slump. 

All on his own, Jimmie was do- 
ing better than fairly well. But 
the point was—and the point of 
this discourse is—that he wasn’t 
on his own, at all. To be sure, 
the bucket and sponge were his 
own idea; but behind Jimmie was 
a home-office plan. Behind him was 
a company that had vouchsafed to 
the summer-slumping custom no 
recognition at all—except to pre- 
pare to offset it. 

I shall return to Jimmie later on. 

We're in the middle, now, of 
July, 1934. Just ahead are the 
wilted-collar days of the second 
half of July and all of August. 


the big boss 
What are 
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We're on the verge of that six- 
week stretch when the varnish in’ 
anterooms sticks to the seats of 
salesmen’s pants and the asphalt of 
sun-stewed streets clings to the 
treads of salesmen’s tires. We ap- 
proach the annual moratorium on 
sales—the interim in which not 
only the salesmen, but also their 
customers, just naturally assume 
that the business to be had isn’t 
worth the effort. 

Also we approach the time when 
many a sales executive looks 
around him wildly, in the manner 
of a housewife in search of a tack- 
hammer, for some tool or instru- 
ment with which to smack the situ- 
ation on some strategic spot. 


Pep Letters and Their 
Status These Days 


Of such expedients, one is the 
pep letter. It bears a heading typed 
in caps; or, if the sales plight ap- 
pears especially desperate, the 
heading may be typed not only in 
caps but also in red. The headline 
demands to know: “Who’s Afraid 
of the Big Woof-Woof?” Woof- 
Woof is a dog—dog, you know, for 
dog days. And if, in the line-draw- 
ing cartoon with which the letter 
is illustrated, Woof-Woof really 
looks no more harmful than a 
St. Bernard in need of a hair-cut, 
the text assures us that he’s every 
salesman’s natural and ferocious 
enemy. Indeed, the letter insists, 
he’s really quite fierce. In fact, 
he’s mad. As mad, in truth—al- 
though this the letter omits to 
mention—as mad as the salesman 
will be when the Woof-Woof let- 
ter reaches him. 

Experience demonstrates that, 
somehow, letters like that never 
seem to bring in blizzards of or- 
ders. Explaining to a salesman how 
he is to deal with a case of rabies 
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never seems to work as well as 
does telling him how to handle that 
big so-and-so in Elmira who ad- 
mits that on every point the sales- 
man is right, but who sticks to the 
position that he’ll buy no more un- 
til after the first of September. As- 
suring a salesman that he has the 
heart of a lion never seems to help 
him as much as does the act of 
placing at his disposal some well- 
made weapon with which his cour- 
age may demonstrate itself. 


Getting Back to 
Salesman Jimmie 


Of course, there’s always an 
advantage in a well-arranged back- 
ground. Although right here I may 
seem to speak ex post facto, I sub- 
mit that the time to prepare for 
this summer’s siesta was last win- 
ter. And that remark takes us back 
to Jimmie and his bucket and 
sponge. 

Jimmie’s company had planned— 
planned for 1921 in 1920. It had 
announced to its jobbers that, in 
order to be eligible for the biggest 
discount, they must take as many 
razors in the first six months of 
’21 as they had taken in all of ’20. 

The jobbers had bought. Then, 
in advance of the summer of 1921, 
the company sent into the fiéld 
thirty-five intelligent and capable 
salesmen, converted for the time 
into “missionaries” to help the job- 
bers sell. 

Out went new: window displays 
—and out went advertising into 600 
newspapers. 

And it was during that mop-up 
campaign of August of ’21 that 
Jimmie, in from the field for a fly- 
ing trip, told the president about 
the bucket and the sponge. 

“You see,” Jimmie explained, 
“right often I find that retailers’ 
windows haven’t been washed for 
months. Well, in such a case, I 
borrow a bucket and a sponge and 
wash the windows and install my 
display and unload my selling talk, 
all at the same time.” 

The right spirit? Of course! But 
that which had instilled the right 
spirit in Jimmie was home-office 
strategy. Against a patterned back- 
ground, his genius shone to its 
best advantage. 
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Results? The razor company 
president told Printers’ INK: “We 
had been told that the South was 
practically on crutches. But the 
salesman who won the gold go- 
getter button for June, July and 
August, was the salesman whose 
territory was Oklahoma and 
Texas.” 

But that was then, and this is 
now. What of expedients that are 
quicker ? 

In 1929, the automobile dealers 
of the country were beset by the 
problem of the used car. Unbeliev- 
able as it may seem, their used-car 
sales in the summer of that bal- 
looning year weren't returning 
profits. 

Again the answer was field work. 
Out from Chevrolet went 500 men 
to work with dealers. “On a vol- 
ume of thirty cars a month,” one 
of these field men would explain 
to a retailer, “your rent ought to 
be so and so, your light bill this, 
vour salary total that—and on that 
basis you can afford to increase 
your advertising to so and so.” 

Out from Studebaker went men 
representing the newly set up “Sys- 
tems Division”—an agency designed 
to serve Studebaker dealers as they 
would be served by a trade associ- 
ation; and the program of dealer 
aid included appropriate and ade- 
quate accounting, plans for budg- 
etary control, standards for co-re- 
lating used-car purchases and new- 
car sales, methods for the profit- 
able operation of parts and service 
departments. 


Sales Help Clears 
the Channels 


Brass-tack sales help, carried di- 
rectly to the points of ultimate sale, 
never has done any harm. It’s an 
idea that recommends itself par- 
ticularly at a time when added 
impetus at retail outlets will quick- 
ly clear the channels for a new 
flow of merchandise from head- 
quarters. 

Traditionally, one kind of mer- 
chandise that is hard to sell in 
summer is candy. But at least one 
candy manufacturer has demon- 
strated that business tradition is 
not dependable. 

To every salesman, by personal 
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letter, this manufacturer announced 
that he intended to keep busy, from 
the Ides of June onward through- 
out the summer, his whole force of 
chocolate dippers—and his whole 
force of salesmen. In his letter 
to the men he dwelt upon that 
matter of employment, and stressed 
it And the letter went on to warn 
the men that, thanks to a mistaken 
notion on the part of a buying 
public—which seemed to believe 
that chocolates were not to be eaten 
in hot weather—there just might 
not be enough business to go 
around; hence not a single sales- 
man’s day must go by without his 
making quota. 

That, of course, was a pep letter. 
But this manufacturer backed the 
letter with sales aids that were real 
and workable. He brought out an 
attractive, 100-pound assortment — 
in other words, a new product. He 
sent out series of letters and cir- 
culars to the trade. He sent out 
bulletins to dealers, telling them 
how to keep chocolates when the 
temperature ran high. To drug 
stores and candy stores he sent 
recipes for sundaes—recipes call- 
ing for chocolates. And, reaching 
past his sales outlets, he sent hand- 
out literature to be distributed 
through the retail stores, to in- 
struct housewives in how to serve 
chocolates in the home. 


A Contest That Boosted 
Summer Sales 


Here’s another thought: quick- 
action sales contests. 

And here’s one that boosted 
August sales for a concern in 
Brooklyn. The management or- 
ganized the salesmen into baseball 
teams. To improve a bit on con- 
ventional baseball, each of the 
teams remained at bat throughout 
the month, but each day’s sales 
constituted a “game.” Each player 
scored as follows: for 1 per cent 
of his quota, a single; for 2 per 
cent, a two-bagger; for 3 per cent 
a triple; for 4 per cent a home 
run. If he went over 4 per cent 
he was credited with additional 
runs. Thus, 5 per cent of quota 
would net him a home run and a 
single. 

To figure team scores, the scorer 
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divided “bases” by 4; and to hold 
interest he figured the team stand- 
ings daily, and by the professional, 
big-league method. 

Another idea: easy payments, 
applied to kinds of merchandise on 
which hitherto they have not been 
available. 

To sell more coal in the summer 
months, a Cleveland dealer an- 
nounced a plan for “club” buying 
at the rate of 50 cents a ton a 
week. Theretofore, coal-club plans 
had required payment in full in 
advance. Switching to the easy- 
payment plan involved some addi- 
tional. expense for credit-and-col- 
lection effort; but the summer 
volume went up, and with it up 
went summer profits. 


Use the Telephone 
and Telegraph 


Easily available to every sales 
executive who would stimulate 
summer business are the telephone 
and telegraph. Used from head- 
quarters, either will augment and 
facilitate the work of men in the 
field; and used by the field men, 
themselves, either will enable the 
men to contact larger numbers of 
possible buyers and customers. 

Furthermore, at a time when 
order-handling costs are low, the 
telephone and telegraph, together 
with the postal service, present 
themselves as devices with which 
to convey the selling message to 
the “unwanted” customer and to 
bring him back into the business 
fold. 

Sales executives will recall that, 
along about the time of the big 
wind in 1929, management every- 
where broke out with a sort of 
rash of apprehension about un- 
profitable accounts. 

The little fellow’s business, it 
was pretty definitely established, 
was worse than no business at all; 
for on every sale to him, so the 
statistics revealed, profit-and-loss 
sustained a kick in the posterior. 

But now, not nearly so many 
concerns are so fussy. Even in the 
summer months, a sale is a sale; 
and even a little customer is a 
person to be looked upon with re- 
spect. And as for order-handling 
costs—well, the depression has 
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taught business brand new short- 
cuts in the direction of economy. 
And to sell the little fellow inex- 
pensively, to keep in contact with 
him steadily, a phone call, a tele- 
gram, a letter, a mailing piece, or 
even a postcard is exceedingly 
handy. 

And finally, there is the thought 
of using the hot-weather months 
as a period for intensified sales 
work, new sales ideas, “missionary” 
effort, concentrated effort by mail 
—plus sales training. 

This week I talked with the 
New York manager of a company 
making products for the office ap- 
pliance field. 

“Of course,” he said, “we’re 
driving. We're overlooking no sales 
opportunities. But to strengthen 
the men in their work right now 
and to prepare them for the fall 
upturn in business activity, we’re 
putting every man in the branch 
through a course of training in 
new sales methods, new applica- 
tions of our products, new prod- 
ucts, and new features. 

“The home-office idea was that 
the training wasn’t to start until 
September. But here in New York, 
it seemed to us that if we got 
ready now for what everybody be- 


+ 


R. H. Flaherty, Advertising 
Director, Tower Group 


Robert H. Flaherty on July 16 will 
become advertising director of Tower 
Magazines, New York, according to an 
announcement from Catherine McNelis, 
publisher. Until recently he was ad- 
vertising manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis. He formerly was with 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis agency, spending much of his 
time on the Coca-Cola account in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Flaherty will have complete 
charge of all advertising of the Tower 
Magazines. Straud Galey continues as 
Western manager with offices in Chi- 
cago. 

ichard Budd is Pacific Coast man- 
ager at San Francisco. George Eyland 
who has been Western representative of 
Tiny Tower, becomes advertising man- 
ager with headquarters in New York. 
* * ” 


Gunnison with Street & Finney 


Stanley E. Gunnison has joined 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York 
agency, as account executive. Until 
recently he headed his own agency busi- 
ness at New York. 


INK 
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lieves will be an upswing in the 
autumn, we'd be doubly prepared. 
In the interim our men will r 
the fruits of more effective selling 
during a time that ordinarily will 7 
be slack. And in the fall they will 
cash in even more generously; for | 
they will have under their belts 
two whole months of actual experi- 4 
ence in applying the new sales" 
ideas.” 

This man represents a company 
whose gospel of selling method is 
the gospel of the sales manual. For 
years, his company has been train- 
ing its men, schooling them, drill- 
ing them, coaching them, building 
behind them a _ background of 
knowledge about their highly spe- 
cialized field. 

But behind them, as behind Jim- 
mie—and here we circle to our 
original theme—is something more 
than oratory of super-sales execu- 
tives, something more than the 
whip-cracking of ringmasters. 

They sell through summer 
slumps, meanwhile going to school 
and meanwhile maintaining their 
quotas, because behind them is a 
company that has planned their 
work and equipped them, over the 
course of the years, to do their 
jobs well. 


+ 


B. R. Keefer Returns 
to “Outdoor Life” 


B. R. Keefer has joined the adver 
tising staff of Outdoor Life and Popular 
Science Monthly. He first became a® 
sociated with Outdoor Life in 1914 and 
remained with them for several years, 
He has rejoined the organization and 
will devote his time to the Eastern tem 


ritory. 
eee 


Joins Donnelly & Sons 


John E. Alcott, who for the last six 
years has been Massachusetts Staté 
supervisor of vocational art education 
in industry and business and also head 
of the design department of the Mat 
sachusetts School of Art, has joined the 
staff of John Donnelly & Sons, Boston, 
outdoor advertising. 


Directs Ero Sales 


C. Ted Baer, for several years gem 
eral sales manager of the Fremont Mat 
ufacturing Company, Fremont, Ohid, 
has been appointed general sales : 
ager of the Ero Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago, sporting goods. 
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@ Particularly watchful of the dollars are travel 
advertisers. Generally working on small appropri- 
ations they must make their advertising investments 
pay, and pay quickly and well. Empty ships and 
idle rooms are the bane of their lives. Because 
Cosmopolitan readers have shown themselves to be 
avid readers of travel advertising and liberal pa- 
trons of steamships, railroads and hotels, Cosmo- 
politan has an interesting and important story to 
tell all advertisers who like to watch their pennies 


grow into dollars, 


@ In the first six months Cosmopolitan’s travel 
advertising increased 131%. 


The number af accounts was 22, 9 being new 
in 1934. 

8 out of the 14 old accounts increased their 
space in 1934 over 1933. 


Important 1934 advertisers include: 


French Line Quebec Tourist Bureau 
German Tourist Bureau Intourist 

United Fruit Company Associated British Railways 
Canadian National Railways Maine Publicity Bureau 
Ontario Publicity Bureau New England Council 

Swiss Federal Railways Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Great Northern Railroad 
Northern Pacific Santa Fe Railroad 

Union Pacific Railroad Continental Oil Co. Travel Bureau 
Affiliated Greyhound Lines All Year Club of So. Calif. 
Doliar $.S. Line Matson Navigation Company 


In Travel, too, 


THERE’S A 
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Life May Begin at Fifty 
A Discussion of the Case of Brainy Men Who Lack Jobs 
Because They Are “Too Old” 


By Roy B. Simpson 


Simpson Advertising Company 


HE vast sea of business is clut- 

tered with the human wreckage 
of ships that could not weather the 
storm. That is flotsam. Other 
great vessels, to save themselves, 
threw overboard goods of high 
value—men who are at their best 
in health and mental performance. 
They are the jetsam of business. 

As the storm subsides the flot- 
sam and jetsam is fast drifting 
shoreward and we now have a 
great pile of human driftwood. Ten 
thousand or more men are greatly 
refreshed by their long swim in 
the Sea of Adversity and are now 
ready to do the best job they ever 
did—if given the opportunity. All 
are seekers for jobs, but few are 
finders. 


What are we going to do with 


these men? Most of them have 
lived forty years or longer. Some 
of them are sixty to seventy, but 
are strong in body, healthy in 
mind, capable of doing the best 
work of their lives. All have 
passed the deadline of thirty-five 
years, established by one of the 
great motor concerns and some 
smaller corporations. 

Ten thousand valuable units of 
the great business machine. All 
have been tested in the fierce fires 
of competition and can stand the 
hard blows without cracking, yet 
they are regarded as the flotsam 
and jetsam of business, a great 
human junk pile, good only for 
conscription in the event of an- 
other war. They are good only 
for cannon fodder. 

Is it good sense or good business 
to stigmatize a man by branding 
him as incompetent because he has 
lived, loved, learned and labored 
for forty years or longer? We do 
not believe it is, yet many execu- 
tives who owe their position to the 
loyalty and ability of the men they 


now reject, are saying to those . 


men—“you are too old. We do not 
want you.” 

This is not a diatribe against 
youth, but a plea for men of good 
health, character and experience, 
regardless of their age. The writer 
and other men of fifty and older 
had to pass through their develop- 
ment years. Some of us have more 
than reproduced ourselves in bril- 
liant sons and daughters. We are 
interested in the human machine 
and what it can do. 

Physical man reaches his full 
development at the age of twenty 
to twenty-five years. It is then his 
duty to eat the food and take the 
physical exercise necessary to 
maintain his full physical develop- 
ment, and cultivate the habits that 
make a character you can trust. 
His muscles may become a little 
harder and his weight may increase 
but his body stops growing. 

Only the brain grows. Unless 
the body is abused by dissipation 
the brain may be constantly de- 
veloped, therefore a_ well-trained 
brain in the healthy body of a man 
of fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
years of age is of greater value to 
society and business than any thirty 
or forty-year-old set of brains that 
you might employ. 


Why Some Executives 
Want Young Men 


Some business executives who 
are themselves past sixty years of 
age will not agree with this. They 
insist on having young men of 
twenty-five to thirty-five. The only 
logical reason for this is that they 
can gét the younger men for less 
money, or they hope to have them 
for the balance of their lives and 
train them under their own peculiar 
policies. 

This is a dangerous and destruc- 
tive economic fallacy. To classify 
ten thousand or more men of good 
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health, tested experience and strong 
record as so much junk is like 
dismantling the power units of a 
great factory, for these men are 
vital units of mental power. They 
are capable of ten to thirty years 
more of hard work and brilliant 
performance. 

The tendency to discard men 
past forty is more destructive to 
business itself than to the men it 
bars. Half-ripe fruit often is the 
cause of a painful bellyache, and 
a half-ripe business executive may 
be the cause of both a headache 
and an aching heart. A man’s body 
may be perfectly developed at 
thirty-five, but his brain is not. An 
immature executive is often a 
guessing machine, but a seasoned 
man of fifty to seventy doesn’t 
guess. He knows. 


Some Good Reasons 
for Being Encouraged 


The ten thousand healthy busi- 
ness men who have been thrown 
onto the junk pile without their 
consent and very much against 
their will, are seeking jobs. Some 
of them are discouraged but none 
should be. Most of them will 
again be absorbed by business, for 
the following very good reasons: 

1—They have the experience 
which only years of work and 
many precedents can give them, 
and they know how to get things 
done properly and economically— 
without guesswork. 

2—They have preserved their 
bodies and have developed their 
brains. During the hectic period 
since the signing of the Armistice 
they have refrained from forming 
habits that undermine their stamina. 

3—If there is any value in the 
findings of science no man of good 
sense will scoff at the fact that the 
normally healthy and well-trained 
man of sixty is today a better man 
—mentally and physically—than his 
father was at thirty-five. 

A very heartening sign is the 
fact that some of the smaller 
corporations—in the half-million to 
the five-million-dollar class—are 
employing men for what they can 
do, without regard to their age. 


They are getting the cream of 
business brains. 
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men, advertising men, salesmen, 
sales organizers and sales man- 
agers of fifty to sixty and older 
are being taken into these organi- 
zations for what they know and 
can do. 

During this depression a large 
machinery concern manufacturing 
feed milling units for country 
communities employed forty new 
men to sell its equipment to coun- 
try millers. The writer assisted in 
selecting and training these men. 
Half of them were past fifty and 
the other half were younger. The 
older men outsold the younger 
group two to one. 

Some of the larger corporation 
executives have not yet seen the 
light. They are either intoxicated 
by this age fallacy, or they feel so 
secure in their executive power 
which they won by the hard fight- 
ing of the men in the ranks, that 
they will not listen to the voice of 
reason or of prophecy. They hire a 
personnel director and pass the 
buck to him. Here is a case in 
point. 

A man of national reputation in 
co-operative promotion wrote the 
president of one of the large rub- 
ber corporations. He had a bully 
good idea for cleaning up the in- 
dustry from the inside and certainly 
it needs a cleaning. He started his 
letter as follows: 

“T believe that I can be of great 
assistance to you at this time. This 
is not a solicitation of your adver- 
tising account, nor an application 
for a position. It is a suggestion 
which I will be glad to help you to 
develop if you can use it.” 


The Personnel Director 
Replies 

Two weeks later this man re- 
ceived a letter from the personnel 
director of the concern. It was 
very brief and was such an appal- 
ling exhibition of inefficiency that 
my friend permitted me to read it: 

“Your letter of application ad- 
dressed to our president has been 
referred to me. I am sorry that 
we have no position for a man of 
your apparent ability at this time.” 

It took my friend fifteen minutes 
to tell his story and he did it in 
three pages, but it was a 100 to |! 
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shot that neither the president nor 
his personnel director read it. This 
is the kind of “personnel director” 
which employs men for a corpora- 
tion which normally has some 
15,000 men on its payroll. 

A Chicago man, aged fifty-five, 
recently sought a connection as 
general sales manager for a large 
corporation. Negotiations were 
started by correspondence but he 
soon found that he was up against 
the age barrier. However, he was 
called for an interview after the 
prospective employer had written 
about a dozen references. His 
arguments in overcoming a great 
handicap may be helpful to other 
men in a similar jam. The vice- 
president said: 

“Mr. James, you have a wonder- 
ful record and some mighty strong 
friends, but before I ask you any 
questions I am going to give you 
the history of our business to show 
you what you will be up against 
should we make a connection.” 


Inside Politics and 
Schemers 


The vice-president told the story 
of their ups and downs and how 
hard he had worked during the 
year since he came with them, to 
correct their evils. He told his 
visitor about the inside politics and 
the scheming of younger executives 
to get promoted. He made the 
job seem as hard as possible, to 
see how James would react to a 
tough situation. 

James listened for two hours 
without a word. Then he leaned 
over the desk and said with great 
earnestness : 

“Mr. Thompson, I like that kind 
of a fight. I will whip that sort of 
thing in my department and I 
won't play office politics to do it.” 

“T believe you, James,” said the 
officer. “You have a fine back- 
ground and a splendid record, but 
there is one thing against you and 
that is your age.” ; 

“We settled the age question in 
my letter or you would not have 
had me come here at my expense,” 
James retorted. “I told you that I 
could easily make you believe that 
I am in my forties but would not 
do it. I gave you my exact age. 


Are you going to penalize the 
truth?” 

“Well, no, I am not, Mr. James, 
but we have made it a rule for 
years to employ no executives of 
more than forty years of age.” 

“Then why break that rule, Mr. 
Thompson? A few moments ago 
you said you are forty-five and that 
you came here from another busi- 
ness just a year ago. If you are 
buying years I am out. If you are 
buying experience, tireless energy, 
a brain that has been trained to 
think straight, and a healthy, op- 
timistic ambition, you are going to 
hire me. What’s a few years be- 
tween friends anyway? 

“Why, Mr. Thompson, I have 
lived ten years longer than you 
have and know just that much 
more about life than you do. I have 
not chased the girls, guzzled boot- 
leg liquor, nor have I acquired any 
of the other habits that tear down 
a man’s health. After sizing you 
up I'll guarantee I can take you 
out on the road and wear you out.” 

“You are okay, James,” said 
Thompson with a hearty laugh. 
“There is one thing more and that 
is your lack of knowledge of our 
particular kind of business. I am 
talking to a very peppy young man 
of thirty-eight who has had a lot 
of experience in lines similar to 
ours.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. Thompson,” 
replied James with great earnest- 
ness. “You are not talking to a 
boy whom you will have to train 
for this job. Give me free rein 
for a week and let me proceed in 
my own way. I will then know 
the fundamental policies of your 
business as well as you know them. 
I will take your youngster as my 
assistant and train him. 

“The experience I offer is ac- 
quired only by years of hard work. 
It cannot be gotten from books 
or in the classroom. It is some- 
thing that must be lived. I have 
precedents to. guide me and they 
prevent the costly mistakes due to 
guesswork. 

“Furthermore, Mr. Thompson, 
you can count on me as a permanent 
unit in your organization. Based 
on my family record I am good for 
at least twenty years more of hard 
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fighting and I know how to take it. 
We can do a lot.in twenty years 
and there is no danger that I will 
scheme to take your job or get the 
secrets of the business for a busi- 
ness of my own as a man of forty 
might be tempted to do.” 

lames got the job. Any other 
man with the same amount of grit 
and determination should fare as 
well. But the man who has per- 
mitted the old-age bogy to lick him 
is certainly through. 

Let us hope that the personnel 
directors of large corporations 
shall be seasoned men of fifty to 
sixty years of age—men who know 
human nature. They will give the 
proper rating to men of character 
and record and will hire them for 
what they can do. 

There are many good personnel 
directors, but there are also many 
young dudes posing as such. Their 
psychology is worthless in the re- 
generative era through which we 
are passing, and some of them 
have actually misled the higher 
officials of the concern that gives 
them employment. 

Some of the more important ex- 
ecutives of the larger corporations 


7 


Upholds Right of Dentists 
to Advertise 

A decision handed down RY the Ap- 
pellate Division, in Alban last 
week, restrains the State Board mS “Medi- 
cal Examiners from enforcing a regula- 
tion which would prohibit dentists 
advertising. The presiding justice held 
that the statute could only enforced 
where advertising was untrue, fraudu- 
lent, misleading or deceptive. One judge 
dis sented and another concurred in this 
opinion. While this decision upholds 
the right of dentists to advertise, ma- 
jority opinion in the profession is op- 
posed to advertising as unethical. 

eee 


Rochester Club Elects 


_The Rochester, N. Y. Advertising 
Club has elected the following new 
officers: President, John P. Street; vice- 
presidents, Fred Dorris and R. 
Irving Beale, and treasurer, Edmund L. 
An ing, Mr. Street is secretary and ad- 
ertising manager of the New York 
St ite Canners. 
eee 


Has Hudson Motor Account 
The advertising account ‘ — ‘4 
son Motor Car Company, has 
= placed with roke, Sctith & 
neh, Inc., of that city 
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insist on maintaining their age 
dead-line, yet they are vociferously 
protesting the domination of their 
business by immature young “brain 
trusters” employed by their Gov- 
ernment. 

The basis of employment is not 
how many years a man has lived. 
The proper standard of measure- 
ment is and should. be:—“How’s 
your health?—What have you done 
for others?—What can you do for 
us?” The fact that a man is out 
of a job, or that he has had several 
different jobs should not be against 
him. The determining factors 
should be good health, high char- 
acter, sound experience and a suc- 
cessful record. 

Some of the larger corporations 
today need proved man power 
more than ever before. Those who 
have dismissed men past their age 
limit or who refuse to employ such 
men may soon realize that they 
are scrapping their most valuable 
human assets. 

So let’s buck up, you boys of 
fifty to seventy and shame the men 
of the same age who don’t want to 
give you a break. Maybe some of 
them fear you will get their job. 


+ 


Made Mitchell-Faust 
Radio Head 

Paul Holman Faust, vice-president, in 
addition has been made head of the 
radio advertisin | age of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising 


* a es will be in the 5 Chheags 


Faust, who m in 
2 nll of the New York office for 
several years, has played over a hun- 
dred parts on the professional e and 
is a member of the National Collegiate 
Players. Since leaving the stage for 
the advertising business, he has con- 
tinued a close contact with the show 
business. Be a 


With “National Petroleum News” 


Clifton C. Andrews, formerly adver- 
| manager of the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Coveiee, ae joined 
the advertising staff of National 
Petroleum News, of that ‘at Previ- 
lew York 
store displays and 

signs for identification purposes. 

eee 


Anheuser Advances Tilton 


y 
the sales department of the yeast divi- 
sion. 
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EWHO CHALLENGES 
ONTRADICTION... 


MAKE this unqualified 

statement .. . I believe 
that New York retail deal- 
ers, particularly the success- 
ful chain operators, know 
far better than anyone else 
how to sell food products to 
New York housewives. 


These men live right in 


the market . .. they get their 
views, not from reports, but 
from their own cash regis- 
ters. They can see, day after 
day, exactly what makes 
merchandise move fastest; 
exactly what form of adver- 
tising is most productive. 


That is why I believe that 
food-product manufacturers 
should study the methods of 
their retail outlets . . . and 
follow those that are most 
successful. 


For example, you will find 
that, over a period of 12 
years, the leading retail 


food stores (both chain and 
independent), experiment- 
ing with advertising in the 
different New York news- 
papers, have consistently 
placed the bulk of their copy 
in the New York Evening 
Journal... 


And that they are now, 
more than ever before, de- 
pending upon the patronage 
of the 600,000 families who 
regularly read the Journal. 
During the first 5 months 
of this year, the Journal 
actually carried 38.2% of all 
retail food advertising in 
New York . . . which is a 
37.3% increase over the 
same period last year. 


That is certainly a definite 
indication of the present 
trend of food-product ad- 
vertising in New York ... 
all the proof that anyone 
should require of the tre- 
mendous power of the 
Journal to sell merchandise. 





How It Was Done 


WHEN the Anaconda Copper 


Mining Company decided to 


advertise advertising—or at least 
the part that copper. takes 


a halftone of this composite photo- 
graph, incorporate it into the 
original electro, and then proceed 








in this somewhat bewilder- 
ing business—an unusual 
production problem arose. 

What the company wanted 
to do was to say, “Here is 
the way the advertisement 
you are reading looked 
when it was on copper.” 
The copy reproduced on 
this page shows the fin- 
ished result, but in between 
was some high-power 
head-scratching. 

This, according to R. J. 
Misch, of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, was how 
the job was done: 

“The advertisement had 
to be complete before we 
could photograph it, and 
yet we could not photo- 
graph it until it was com- 
plete. The problem was 
finally solved by setting up 
the advertisement without 
any illustrative matter. We 
then made an electro and 
photographed this electro 
in three successively 
smaller sizes. 

“We stripped the three 





reading this 
advertisement 
.. thanks to 


COPPER 


Advertising —2 billion dollar imdusery—‘ sil! Bur thanks to Copper, so-called “electros” make 
anorher buunes dependen: upon copper 

Imagine, if you can. « world wwhout sdverusing 
Half of our magasines would cmse publication, 1 14 toued of copper. Multiply this by 
eewspapen would com 1 quarter or more spAet he mullons that arc printed om the publscanons 
and the integrity of che individual merchant of che world and you gain some ides of che suze 
would become our sole gande 10 qualicy 


Here 15 am shustratron of the copper plate 
from which thes advertisement! was printed 


Foren) 


ou’re 





pomubie che sumuleanenus appearence of denn 
cal adverrmemencs ie all secnons of the country 


The adverrisement whe h row are reading require 


fol chat marker fox copper 


cANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 








photographs, one into the 
other until we had gotten down to 
the smallest size. We then re- 
touched the complete photograph 
by hand to simulate the electro. It 
was then an easy matter to make 


+ 
Russell with A. S. Beck 


John S. Russell, for the last four 
years an executive of the Blaker Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed director of window and 
sales promotion for the A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corporation, New York, operating 
ninety-five shoe stores throughout the 
country. 

s . 2 


Seattle Office for R. & R. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertising 

ncy, has established a Seattle office, 
with Charles Perrine in charge. The 
new office is located in the ‘Northern 
Life Tower. 


to plate the entire advertisement.” 

Thus was given the advertising 
answer to that tricky problem, 
“Which came first, the hen or the 
egg?” 


+. 


Insurance Group to Meet 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will hold its annual meeting at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., from 
October 1 to 3. 

Cyrus K. Drew of the Western Un- 
derwriter, San Francisco, and C. E. 
Rickerd of the C. E. Rickerd Advertis- 
ing Agency, Detroit, have been elected 
associate members. 


Appointed by Rusling Wood 

R. G. Williams has been appointed 
Chicago manager of Rusling Wood, Inc., 
New York, lithography. 
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Dealer Manuals and How to 
Make Them Pull 


Knowledge of Retail Store Is One Fundamental 
By Andrew M. Howe 


HY don’t more dealers use 

the manuals that are prepared 
for them by manufacturers? Any- 
one who has talked with retailers 
about this subject knows that they 
don’t use very many of the manuals 
that are furnished. It isn’t be- 
cause retailers don’t want help with 
their problems. It isn’t because 
they don’t want to know anything 
about the merchandise they sell. It 
isn’t because they resent having 
manufacturers tell them how they 
ought to run their businesses. 

A few years ago it was true that 
a great many dealers, particularly 
the large ones, felt that they knew 
more about retailing than any man- 
ufacturer, They expected him to 
supply the merchandise and not ad- 
vice. The last few years, however, 
have made these same cocky mer- 
chants humble and now they are 
actually eager to hear about new 
ideas and ways in which they can 
increase their sales. 

The dealer manual, theoretically, 
is an almost perfect solution to the 
problem of educating the retailer. 
Here, in handy form, he has all of 
the facts about the product and 
suggestions on how to merchandise 
it. He can study it at his leisure 
and refer to it when necessary. 

But, as in every other field, 
there is the matter of competition. 
The manufacturer who furnishes a 
dealer manual does so in competi- 
tion with a great many others who 
are also anxious to have the dealer 
familiar with their lines and meth- 
ods. Unless a dealer intends to de- 
vote the greater part of his time to 
one product, he cannot be expected 
to study a long manual from be- 
ginning to end or familiarize him- 
seli with all of the details about 
the construction of an individual 
product or the history of the com- 
pany. 


All of which means that a dealer 
manual, if its sponsor expects it to 
be used, must be compiled and pre- 
sented in an extremely intelligent 
and inviting form. It isn’t some- 
thing that can be hastily put to- 
gether. It isn’t just a matter 
of writing what the manufacturer 
thinks the dealer ought to know, 
putting it in book form and drop- 
ping it in the mails. 

The preparation of a dealer man- 
ual is an important and difficult job. 
It should be handled by someone 
familiar not only with the manu- 
facturer’s product, but with the 
retailer’s problems. The way in 
which the data are presented is just 
as important as the type of data 
that are included. 


Factors in Determining 
Need for Manual 


The first question a manufacturer 
should ask himself in the considera- 
tion of this problem is; “Do I need 
a manual ?” 

The answer will depend upon: 


1. The product. 

2. The dealer’s profits. 

3. Turnover. 

4. The type of dealer. 

5. The standing of the manufac- 
turer. 


Other factors will have to be 
taken into consideration, of course, 
but these are the most important 
ones, usually. With a low-priced, 
rapid-turnover item, such as chew- 
ing gum or cough drops, it is 
obvious that a pretentious dealer 
manual would be uncalled for. No 
dealer is going to spend much time 
studying the manufacturing proc- 
esses of a 5-cent item. He doesn’t 
have to explain the merits of such 
a product to his customers nor can 
he be expected to take the time to 
do so. He has too many similar 
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-l- 
hare the valuable animal oils, which give life and quality to bristles. 


Sections of brushes set with this new 
material, but without ferrules, were allowed to 
soak for weeks at a time in alcohol, acetate, oils, 
gasoline, water, turpentine, paint removers, and 
even in a 35-1/3 percent solution of nitric acid, 
but nothing affected the setting. We then put FOSS-SET brushes thru swelling tests and 
found that they would not swell in the least. After satisfying ourselves that FOSS-SET 
Brushes would withstand the most severe use, we put them out on practical trials, sending 
» chem to factories, including some of the large 
rubber companies, and other places where they would 





receive the most severe usage. The answers to these 
trials were that the firms who had been having much 
trouble in securing brushes that would stand up, 
are now specifying and insisting on getting FOSS- 
SET Brushes for their requirements. 

THE P4TENTED OHIO BRUSH CONSTRUCTION 














The Wooster Brush manual is devoted to information on its own product, 
taking the dealer behind the manufacturing scenes 


manual. The same applies to prac- 


items in his store to be interested in 
studying, at any great length, “the 
art of selling’ cough drops or 
chewing gum. 

Dealer manuals have been pre- 
pared for low-priced items. Prac- 
tically all of these, however, have 
been of a very general nature. They 
have not gone into the product it- 
self in any great detail. Rather, 
they have contained helpful sugges- 
tions for the operation of a retail 
store. They have discussed store 
arrangement and such fundamen- 
tals as how to greet customers and 
So on. 

Such manuals are designed more 
to get the good-will of the dealer 
than to sell the product that the 
sponsor of the book manufactures. 
He intends to benefit only indirectly. 
Such efforts are highly praise- 
worthy, but results are usually so 
intangible that unselfish manuals 
of this kind, for low-priced items, 
are very scarce indeed. 

A typewriter, on the other hand, 
is something with which the dealer 
must be familiar if he is to do a 
good job of selling. He ought to 
know something about its construc- 
tion and uses and he should have, 
for ready reference, some sort of 


tically all mechanical devices and to 
a host of other products. 

Where competition is keen in an 
industry, it is important that the 
dealers know wherein the lines 
they carry excel others. The hid- 
den construction features of a pair 
of shoes or the care taken in the 
manufacture of a watch are points 
that not only should be of vital 
interest to the dealer, but are nec- 
essary knowledge if he is going to 
be able to explain to customers why 
one brand is preferable to another. 

The profit factor enters where 
price-cutting is prevalent. One of 
the many penalties paid by the 
manufacturer of a product which 
is used as a price football is that 
of lack of interest. Dealers may 
carry it because they have to, but 
they certainly aren’t going to study 
its merits or waste any time learn- 
ing how it ought to be sold. 

Obviously, also, a slow-moving 
product, a shelf-warmer, pays the 
penalty of disinterest. The manual 
prepared for such a product is 
either ignored entirely or pushed 
aside. Of course, one of the pur- 
poses of the manual is to overcome 
this very thing, to prevent the 
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@ Again this summer, world-wide Travel and Resort 
information is given daily to “travel-minded’’ Hoosiers 
absolutely free of charge by The Indianapolis News 
Travel and Resort Bureau. And again its services are 
being met with enthusiastic approval and response. 


The services rendered by the Bureau and the furtherance 
of public interest by the Travel and Resort news feature 
page, now appearing every Wednesday in The News, 
offer a perfect tie-up to advertisers who are desirous of 


selling Hoosiers who are on the “go.” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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product from becoming a shelf- 
warmer. But if it is already one 
it will take more than a manual 
to change the situation. A thor- 
ough dealer educational plan may 
be called for, backed up by con- 
sumer effort. But that is another 
problem entirely and 
the preparation of a 
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the Wooster Brush Company. This 
one sticks very closely to the sub- 
ject of brushes and the story is 
told in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage. The page size is large, the 
type is large and the dealer can 
read the manual quickly and easily. 





dealer manual is but 
one small part of the 
solution. 

The success or fail- 
ure of a dealer manual 
often depends upon the 
type of dealer. Drug 
stores carrying hun- 
dreds of different items 
are poor prospects. The 
manager and the retail 
clerks haven’t the time 
to study a lot of man- 
uals. Only if the profit 
is high or the product is 
an unusual one will 
they be interested. A de- 
partment store, wherein 
each clerk is required to 
be familiar with only a 
few specific products, is 
the most likely user of 
dealer manuals. Depart- 
ment-store executives 
are usually alert to the 
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the retail clerks and 





they are glad to get 
anything which will 
help them in this work. 

If after a study of his 
problem, the manufacturer deter- 
mines that there is a need for a 
manual about his product and how 
to sell it and that the dealers to 
whom he sells would use such a 
manual, then he must determine 
what type of manual is best. 

Dealer manuals can be divided, 
roughly, into three classifications : 

1. Those devoted to the product 
itself, that is, its construction and 
use and how it should be sold. 

2. Those devoted to general sales 
instruction, that is, suggestions and 
advice that are applicable to almost 
everything the dealer sells and that 
will help him to become a better 
merchant. 

3. Those that combine the above. 

An excellent example of the first 
type of manual is that issued by 


The aim of the Visking manual is to help 
dealers become better merchants in every way 


One of the most elaborate and 
complete dealer ‘manuals in the sec- 
ond class is that of the Visking 
Corporation. It is exactly what 
the title indicates: “The Visking 
Plan for 20 per cent Increase in 
Sales.” 

It discusses,, at length, such prob- 
lems as store location and arrange- 
ment, buying and cutting of meats, 
merchandising and management, 
delivery and good-will, accounting 
and profits, and, of course, sausage 
merchandising. This company sells 
Sausage casings 

One of the pest jobs of combin- 
ing general merchandising informa- 
tion and suggestions with specific 
recommendations for the selling of 
the manufacturer’s own product is 
that of Cannon Mills. The “Can- 
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non Clinic on Towel and Sheet 
or is the heading of a book- 
let which contains information ob- 
tained directly from a great many 
dealers. It shows how towel and 
sheet departments can be made 
profitable and bases its recommen- 
Gatien upon actual experiences of 
a great many stores. 

The standards which are set up 
in this book for the operation of 
departments lead directly to Can- 
non towels and sheets. In other 
words, if the suggestions are fol- 
lowed, it is logical to assume that 
more branded sheets and towels 
will be sold. That is the main ob- 
ject of the book, to show how 
branded towels and sheets can be 
made to bring a greater profit to 
the dealers than unbranded lines. 

Each manufacturer will have to 
determine for himself just which 
type of manual he needs. This will 
come from an actual study of his 
whole problem. The best 
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based on a study of the manuals 
prepared for a number of manu- 
facturers who have had consider- 
able success in getting dealers to 
use these books. The men respon- 
sible for the books have contributed 
their observations. Here is the list: 

. Value. 

. Interest. 

. Dramatization. 

. Completeness. 

. Brevity. 

. Simplicity. 

. Authority. 

. Convenience. 

. Appearance. 

10. Timeliness. 

Everything that goes in the book 
and the way in which it goes in 
should be checked against this list, 
bearing in mind always the type of 
dealer to whom the manual is go- 
ing and the reception it is likely to 
get. These points will be discussed 
in detail in a succeeding article. 





plan is to go out in the 
field and find out, as Can- 


10 RULES IN SELLING | NOT THIS/ BUT THIS 





non did. It is dangerous 
and usually costly to try to 
guess the answer. Many a 
manual has failed because 
it contained information 
that the manufacturer 
thought the dealer ought to 





want, rather than informa- 
tion which actually would 


be of help to him. oo os ¥ 


v 
2. Stop talking FF, 
Iv 's perfectly alll right, of of course, 8 
Ik with fellow workers, but | AM 
becomes absolutely Le 
en the customer 
ment. 


After the manufacturer te 


has made sure of what type 
of information the dealers 


teous to continue one word 





need most to help them and 
has obtained this informa- 
tion, then he is ready to 
think about the way in 
which it will be presented. 

There are-ten points 
which should serve as a 


lif 





guide in the preparation of 
a dealer manual, The order 
of their importance will 
vary, but in most cases it 
will be as shown in the list 
following. This check-list is 





+ 


A page from the Armstrong 

linoleum manual in which 

general sales aus is pre- 
sented without offending 
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MRS. 
THOMAS MORTON 


Mothering is not Mary Morton’s only job. She has a hus 
band to please, and a personal sense of pride to satisfy. In 
other words, she’s a typical AMERICAN woman—young, 
fastidious about her home, her family and her own appear 
ance. It is this type of woman who is the best customer for 
cosmetics—or, for that matter, anything. 


Obviously, the best paper to reach the Mary Mortons is the 
one which has the greatest number of them. In Chicago, 
that paper is the American with 450,000 active, young 
families reading it nightly—an excess of 40,000 over the 
second evening paper, at the same national advertising 
rate. It is no mere coincidence that the American has the 
youngest, most active newspaper audience in Chicago. 
Three full pages of informative, intimate women’s fez 
tures; Chicago’s most complete amusement section; 4 
carefully planned editorial policy, appealing to the bright- 


NATIONAL REPRESENTA 
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ness and eagerness of young people, make it a ready-made 
market for cosmetics. 


Don’t take this market for granted. These bright, young 
people are not the ones to guess about anything, and cer- 
tainly not about any product that touches their skins. 
Remember, they’re expending at least half of the money 
3 is the B spent in Chicago on beauty products, If they’re not buy- 
icago, § ing enough tubes or jars of your product, a word to the 
wise is—ADVERTISE. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


-+ gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


y E. Boone Organization 





“It’s Up to Me” 


CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Since you liked my recent ap- 
proval of your editorial attitude 
perhaps you'll now be patient with 
a small criticism of it. 

Advertising folk are in a tight 
competitive spot, no doubt, as you 
said in your June 21 issue. But 
what business class isn’t? Dis- 
ciplining of advertisers you sug- 
gest might be done by publishers, 
but who will discipline publishers ? 

The right attitude for each of 
us, “Pop” Keener told food dealers 
in March Progressive Grocer, is, 
“It’s up to me.” If grocers, the 
most numerous and competitively 
inclined of all business people, can 
take the “It’s up to me” attitude it 
appears that advertising men can 
also. Are advertising men much 
behind grocers in intelligence? 

However, back of the almost 
universal passing the buck habit in 
the world today is, I think, some- 


thing decidedly fundamental: the 
index of personal responsibility. 
The world over it’s on the skids. 
The reason is fairly obvious. The 
old pioneering generations devel- 
oped a pretty tight self-discipline. 
But what they handed down to us 


has come too easily. As heirs of 
the knowledge and technique pain- 
fully dug up by our forebears we 
are silver-spooned, having the 


— 


To Join Federal as Vice-President 


. F. O’Brien will join the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
on August 1, as vice-president in charge 
of its grocery and food division. He 
was vice-president and director of sales 
of the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
for many years prior to his late connec- 
tion with the National Biscuit Company. 
With National Biscuit, he was manager 
of the cereal division in charge of 
Shredded Wheat and other products. 


Kelly-Springfield Elects 

Edmund S. Burke has been elected 
president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, New York, succeeding Wil- 
liam H. Lalley, resigned. Mr. Burke 
has been vice-president of the firm for 
the last several months. D. R. Weedon, 
vice-president, has also resigned. 


means but not the character rightly 
to use them. 

Is this situation hopeless? Not 
at all. Here is a psychological fact 
that I can’t explain but can prove 
by many concrete examples. When 
we all agree a thing is so it gen- 
erally ceases to be so, and that 
rather quickly. Just before 1929 a 
flock of business writers proved 
that our prosperity was permanent. 
Precisely when we all joined the 
chorus, bang! prosperity ceased to 
be. Then for a considerable time 
the depression was pretty generally 
denied—and grew worse. At last 
almost everybody agreed that the 
depression was a reality—and al- 
most immediately came a_ shift 
toward recovery. And so on and 
so on in illustrations. 

And now let us agree that we all 
lack personal responsibility. Then 
almost overnight we'll begin to 
have some. But some class may 
hang back. Well, that familiar fear 
complex can be called upon here to 
great advantage. For laggers will 
be punished, punished good and 
plenty, let no one doubt that. That 
freedom they abused they will 
most certainly lose. The judg- 
ment day is now seldom mentioned. 
For that very reason it can’t be, 
for some classes, very far around 
the corner. We'd better begin talk- 
ing about it, too. 

Joun D. BLAINE. 


— 


Heads Tom Collins in East 


Leo L. Leventritt has been appointed 
president of the Tom Collins Eastern 
Corporation, New York, which is pro- 
moting the sale of Tom Collins Senior 
throughout the Eastern States. For- 
merly Mr. Leventritt was vice-presi 
dent of International Wine Sellers, 
New York, and, at one time, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Financial 
re Founders, also of New 

ork. 

. . . 


Republic Advances Knisley 


Stanley A. Knisley has been named 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding L. 
Hamaker, who was recently made vice- 
president of the Berger anufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, affiliate of Re- 
public Steel. 
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For Each Dealer According 
to His Needs 


A Hand-Tailored Promotion Plan and How It Works 
By Vance C. Woodcox 


Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Kelvinator Corporation 


N? matter how flawless a mer- 
chandising plan may appear 
at the time it is released to dealers 
or how productive it may prove in 
nation-wide results, it cannot be 
perfect for every locality and 
every condition. 

A general panacea will have only 
a general effect. But present-day 
competition has forced generalities 
out of the selling picture. Just as 
the manufactured product must be 
marketed in a form that will meet 
the customer’s needs, so also must 
modern merchandising plans be 
“tailor-made” to fit each effort and 
event to the particular dealer’s 
store and territory. 

Several years ago Kelvinator 
discarded the national convention 
as a part of its merchandising 
mechanism, Instead of bringing its 
distributors and field men together 
in a large enthusiasm-building 
gathering, the corporation now 
calls them in singly or in groups 
of six or eight, giving each his 
opportunity to sit down in a private 
discussion with company depart- 
ment heads and to plan, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, the sales program 
that will best fit the needs of his 
territory—and of his territory 
only. When the distributor leaves 
the plant he is prepared to advise 
his own dealers, giving them not 
generalities but instruction in cases 
lifted from their very doorsteps. 

The company’s 1934 Leadership 
Plan follows the “individualiza- 
tion” idea down to each dealer. 
Experience has shown that in 
every locality, no matter if it be in 
New England, in Texas or in the 
Pacific Northwest, one dealer 
habitually makes from 35 to 50 
per cent of all refrigerator sales. 
It is the purpose of this plan so 
to equip our dealer that he may 


become—if he is not already—the 
leader in that locality. 

The medium evolved for reach- 
ing that goal is the 1934 Leader- 
ship Kit. This portfolio contains 
every essential to the initiation and 
promotion of a successful selling 
campaign. Arranged in file form, 
the material in each of its divi- 
sions tells a story complete in it- 
self; once acquainted with it the 
dealer does not have to go to the 
wholesaler, the distributor or the 
company for additional informa- 
tion, nor does he have to wait until 
some other dealer has set a prec- 
edent. 


Three Sections Provide 
the Groundwork 


Three sections of the Leadership 
Kit provide the groundwork upon 
which the dealer’s plans are based. 
These are titled “Your Market,” 
“Kelvinator Models” and “Adver- 
tising.” The “Your Market” ma- 
terial presents the selling possibil- 
ities picture in the individual 
retailer’s immediate locality and in- 
cludes an authoritative estimate of 
the number of electric refrigerators 
to be sold by all outlets in that 
particular community during the 
year. 

The “Kelvinator Models” mate- 
rial acquaints the dealer with every 
detail and feature of the line; and 
the “Advertising” section, in addi- 
tion to clarifying the newspaper, 
poster and home news program, 
again follows out the “individual- 
ization” scheme by telling how 
many copies of the national maga- 
zines carrying our advertising will 
be sold in the community in 1934, 

It is through the many distinct 
local sales-building activities de- 
tailed in the 1934 Leadership Kit 
that the company truly tailors its 
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selling program to fit the needs of 
the individual merchant. Instead 
of a single company-evolved plan, 
the widest possible selection is 
given the dealer. From it, with 
the advice of the distributor of 
the latter’s wholesale man, the 
dealer can choose, for his use, the 
activities best suited to his local 
needs and facilities. 

Some dealers will find all of the 
plans readily applicable; others 
will find that conditions prevent 
their using more than two or three 
of the suggested ideas. But each 
dealer is given a number of plans 
and sales helps that have been 
found suited to circumstances iden- 
tical with his own. 

The “Spring Showing,” “Hostess 
School,” “Food Store Demonstra- 
tion,” “Movie Theatre Plan,” 
“Window Demonstration,” “Meter- 
Ator Plan,” “Employee Sales 
Plan,” “Home Demonstration” and 
“Marionette Show” are typical of 
the sales-increasing ideas that 
have been worked out in complete 
detail for the individual dealer. 
The “Spring Showing” typifies the 


programs that are adaptable to the 
facilities of dealers in almost all 
circumstances, while other plans, 
such, for example, as the “Window 


Demonstration” and “Marionette 
Show” have a more limited appli- 
cation. 


How Wide Selection 
Benefits Small Dealer 


Obviously the wholesale repre- 
sentative sitting down to talk over 
merchandising methods with a 
dealer who can be expected to sell 
only a few refrigerators in 1934 
will not try to lay out a program 
involving all of the sales promo- 
tional ideas contained in the kit. 
The retailer’s possible total profit 
would permit the use of only two 
or three of the plans. The wide 
selection offered, therefore, allows 
even the smallest dealer—who 
would have been left out in the 
cold had only one comprehensive 
plan been offered him—to avail 
himself of several sales builders 
that have been fashioned to fit 
even his limited facilities. 

The “Spring Showing” material 
discusses every conceivable angle 
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connected with properly sponsori 

a “20th Anniversary” birthday 
party. It includes explanations of 
invitations, adequate display, means 
of registering visitors, follow-up 
of prospects, and dozens of ot her 
valuable helps. 

In the “Food Store Demonstra- 
tion” file is explained one of our 
most efficient methods of building 
up a large prospect list quickly 
and without resorting to cold can- 
vassing. Like the “Spring Show- 
ing,” the idea is adaptable to a 
large number of outlets. By a 
graphic demonstration of the say- 
ings possible through quantity 
buying, the salesman finds it easy 
to interest women who see the 
performance at the time they call 
at a food store to buy their gro- 
ceries or meat. 

Dealers having excellent loca- 
tions and display windows find the 
“Window Demonstration” exceed- 
ingly helpful. This selling plan, 
like the others, is outlined care- 
fully in the kit. Application of the 
“Movie Theatre Plan” is largely 
dependent upon the co-operation of 
the local theater owner. 

The “Meter-Ator” plan of in- 
stalment purchase draws most of 
its attention from department 
stores. The “Marionette Show” 
requires skilled operators and adc- 
quate display space, and this effec- 
tive sales builder is therefore of 
use mainly to large outlets. Public 
utility workers are the persons best 
qualified to make use of the “Em- 
ployee Sales Plan.” 

Sales training, identification and 
display, sales contests, prospect 
recording and follow-up and sales 
closing are among the other topics 
“tailored” to the needs of the in- 
dividual dealer. A concluding sec- 
tion of the kit titled “Your Plan 
of Action” is designed to instruct 
the retailer in the ways by which 
his efforts can best be directed 
toward profitable co-operation with 
the distributor and the factory. 

This year’s sales results have 
already proved that Kelvinator's 
“merchandising plans to meet each 
dealer’s individual needs” are giv- 
ing to the retail outlets’ selling 
programs more valuable flexibility 
than they have ever known before. 
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. — HEART OF 
WORCESTER iawinciano” 
) “City Famous for Skilled 
Labor—Population and Trad- 
ing Area of New England 
Centered in Worcester — 
Produces Textile Machinery. 


“The varied nature of its concerns has 


Distorted map showing relative earned for Worcester the title, “City of 
opulation and buying power of . . * 8 
rere New Busland Dales. Diversified Industries. 


“Industries which are particularly adaptable to operation in 
Worcester are those in which engineering skill, highly efficient labor 
and artistry of the product are important factors.” 


Heading, sub-head, descriptive paragraphs and map are reprinted 
from the May 24 issue of Amentcan Woot anp Corron Reporrzr. 


0. 
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Within an average of 18 miles from Worcester is concentrated more 
than 433,000 of New England’s total population of eight million. 
The entire Worcester Market, city and suburban, is adequately 
covered through these newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 





A Life-Saving Policy 


Druc Store RETAILING 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your editorial in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK entitled, “The 
A. F. A. Resolution,”* is not only 
timely, but it is of importance. It 
is a warning for immediate action. 

As a chairman of the Fair Trade 
Committee of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, I ad- 
dressed a letter with a question- 
naire, which was an appeal to prac- 
tically 300 manufacturers. I asked 
at that time, which was in 1931, 
for a voluntary committee consist- 
ing of manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, retailers and consumers. 

When in May, 1933, I had the 
pleasure of addressing the conven- 
tion of the Proprietary Medicine 
Association, I stressed the subject 
on “advertising copy and the re- 
tailer.” Not only was discussed 
the copy used in newspapers, 


magazines, but also window display 


material, counter cards, etc., and 
at that time again advising a vol- 
untery committee for consultation 
on advertising copy. It was a reve- 
lation to me to read your editorial. 


*Printers’ Inx, June 28, 1934. 


. 


“Esquire” Appoints Dingwall 
Advertising Manager 
A. M. Dingwall, who recently joined 


the staff of Esquire, has been appointed 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at New York. For twenty years he was 
with Town & Country, of which he had 
been advertising manager for eight 
years. es 

D. C. “Duke’”’ Mills has joined Es- 

ire in the New York office, and H. 
£ “Red” Willson in the Chicago office. 

Mr. Mills for eight years was with 
the International Magazine Company, 
serving on Cosmopolitan and Good 
Housekeeping. During the previous 
seven years he was with American 
Magazine and Collier's. Mr. Willson 
for six years was with the Elks Maga- 
gine in Chicago and New York. He 
also was formerly with the Kansas City 
Star and the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Leaves Kingsbury Brewery 

Daniel C. Bleser, vice-president and 
general manager of Kingsbury Brew- 
eries, Inc., operating at Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc, is., has resigned. 


The Tugwell statement that the 
Administration has “only begun,” 
the fight for a stronger food and 
drugs law is a warning to action 
and your invitation for a “little 
emergency action” is to be com- 
mended; but your round-table 
conference of advertisers, agents, 
publishers and broadcasters must 
include the retailer and the con- 
sumer. I know there will be ob- 
jections from many, but sooner or 
later the powers that be will rec- 
ognize that such a committee is 
the only one that will stop the 
march of governmental regulation. 

As a retail pharmacist, I am 
calling a similar round-table con- 
ference to cope with the ever- 
increasing menace of substitution. 
My list will include manufacturers, 
agents, publishers and retailers. 

You call your proposal a radical 
remedy. I beg to differ with you. 
The readers of your publication 
must understand the necessity of 
such action. 

I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you upon your courage 
and fair-mirdedness and _ liberal 
policy in your editorial. 

SAMUEL S. DworkIN, 
Associate Editor. 


+ 


Three States Pass on 
Liquor Advertising 


New Hampshire, Vermont and Ken- 
tucky are now listed among the States 
whose legislatures have taken action 
which permits the sale of liquor and 
which governs its advertising. Their 
status is described in a bulletin issued 
by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
as a supplement to its survey of the 
situation by States which was sum- 
marized in Printers’ Ink of March 8, 
page 71. 

ew Hampshire’s law provides that 
with the exception of newspapers, peri- 
odicals and broadcasting, all advertising 
is prohibited except as specifically au- 
thorized by the State Liquor Commis- 
sion. 

Vermont prohibits outdoor advertis- 
ing ene display at the point of sale. 

<entucky has State restrictions on 
any form of liquor advertising. 

. . a 


McKay with Curtis 


L. F. McKay, formerly Detroit man- 
ager of Judge, has joined the research 
department of the Detroit office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Liquor Advertising Perils as 
Seen by Agency Man 








Here we have an advertising agency executive warning distillers 
that they may be going to extremes in 
sumers. It is quite possible, he says, that this advertising may have 
an effect upon the customers they are wooing that w: 
different from that intended. The article is reprinted with per- 
mission from Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular. 
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By Joseph Husband 


Vice-President, Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


ON year ago small clouds on 
the nation’s horizon foretold 
the ending of a drought far more 
disastrous to the country’s welfare 
than today’s parched farmlands, 
but few people, I believe, realized 
the relative suddenness with which 
the repeal was to come. Like an 
infant born in a taxicab the prep- 
arations were inadequate for the 
event. No one seemed to know ex- 
actly how much liquor was avail- 
able; local regulations were fan- 
tastic, taxes were mystifying. And 
everybody who had been out of 
work, or looked for the “easy 
money,” announced his association 
as agent for some brand. 

Then came advertising—like an 
avalanche liquor advertising poured 
down on the heads of the publish- 
ers, and the familiar emblems of 
bygone days seemed to appear on 
almost every page of newspapers 
and magazines. I do not question 
this advertising, my purpose here is 
to criticize the methods by which 
it was done. Fully a third of our 
people had never tasted honest 
liquor; raw applejack, bathtub gin 
and cut-bootleg whiskies had been 
their pleasure; they could not tell 
by taste a rye from a bourbon, 
much less discriminate on brands. 
Here was, and is, the major pur- 
pose of liquor advertising; to de- 
fine clearly in the public’s mind the 
various kinds of alcoholic bever- 
ages, their proper use and the iden- 
tifying trade-marks of the various 
brands. 
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Liquor advertising should need 
only be used for the above purpose. 
It should not be used to increase 
the consumption of liquor and 
thereby stimulate drinking. «Any 
distiller who fails to recognize this 
is betraying his cause by playing 
directly into the hands of the dry 
forces. Today when almost every 
city block contains a retail liquor 
store, when every hotel is installing 
its ample bar, and when news- 
papers and magazines are jammed 
with the advertising of whisky and 
gin it is hard to realize that before 
Prohibition vast areas in the nation 
were already dry; that an organ- 
ized and intelligent minority forced 
Prohibition on a sleeping majority ; 
and that that same minority is to- 
day quietly sitting back and wait- 
ing, waiting for the forces of the 
repeal to build their own gallows 
tree. 

The United States is far from 
unanimous in the desire for repeal, 
and there is no surer way to rub 
the sting of defeat into probably 
the one “dry” out of every three 
readers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals than to fill our papers with 
overpowering advertisements for 
alcoholic beverages. There seems 
to be a feeling among some distill- 
ers that they can imitate in space 
and appeal the advertising of ciga- 
rette manufacturers. cannot. 
The opponents of the cigarette are 
negligible; there has been no na- 
tional prohibition of tobacco. 

My first point, therefore, is that 
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of Detroit News City 


Circulation Is Home Deliver 


When a Detroit family moves into a house 
The News moves in with it. Along with 
orders for milk and light comes the order 
for delivery of Detroit’s favorite home 
newspaper. Wherever you see a Detroit 
News being read regularly you see a sub- 
stantial, stable family with purchasing in- 
come. It is not accidental that News 
advertising is more economical. It is the 
natural result of the home maker’s reliance 
on The Detroit News for both news and 
advertising. The Detroit News prints as 
much advertising as both other Detroit 
papers combined. Readers know that The 
News prints the most advertising as well 
as the most news. It is their shopping guide 
as well as their index of events. 
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That is why most articles bought by News 
readers are selected from those offered for 
sale in the columns of The News by News 
advertisers. If you want to sell goods eco- 
nomically advertise them in the paper that 
is HOME delivered and HOME read. 

The big fleet of Detroit News red trucks 
distribute the bundle copies of the paper to 
more than 150 sub-stations. These in turn 
distribute The News to 4,500 carriers. Each 
of these carriers owns his own route and is 
in business for himself. He carries no other 
paper but The News! 


Circulation of Detroit's 
Newspapers in Trading Area 


According to Statements Made by Publishers to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1934 


WEEK DAYS SUNDAYS 
WS . . . 241,828 NEWS . . . 246,361 
MES . . .« 220,399 TIMES . . « 221,973 
EEPRESS. . 142,403 FREE PRESS. . (22,180 


In the Detroit trading area The Detroit News bas 84% of its Sunday 
and 95% of its weekday circulation concentrated. In this area The 
News leads all other Detroit newspapers either weekdays or Sundays as 
the figures indicate. 


Wits Detroit News 


THI ete) 
eu Yor/ 
A. KLEIN, IN« 
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there is too much liquor advertis- 
ing to the general public and that 
it is too ostentatious. Rather than 
call on Miss Public quietly with a 
well-selected bouquet, the liquor 
interests have come to the door 
with a brass band and a motor- 
cycle escort. The noise gives a 
headache to Miss Dry next door. 
I believe in frequency and con- 
sistency in advertising, and in well- 
advised use of dominating space. 
But it should not be dominating 
space in this instance. A few well- 
used inches in a column or two in 
good position with frequent inser- 
tion is, I believe, the better plan. 
By all means show the bottle. The 
public must learn to read labels 
and know what they stand for, to 
be able to recognize them on the 
retailer’s shelves. The last is im- 
portant to the distiller, as it is the 
only advertisement that is al- 
lowed him. 

I don’t think it is necessary to 
waste expensive space illustrating 
convivial parties, the cocktail hour, 
and so on. Everybody knows how 
to drink and what these occasions 
look like. So why rub it in on the 
poor “dry”? 

And above all things, in the name 
of common sense and good taste, 
let's keep women out of hard 
liquor advertising. A picture of a 
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What Financial Advertisers 
Will Discuss 

“How to Meet the Public’s Demand 
for Financial Information” is the theme 
around which is being built the program 
of the convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, to held at 
Buffalo beginning September 10. Sessions 
of the six departmentals will be devoted 
to the study of its various angles. The 
results will be summarized and presented 
for discussion to the entire convention 
at the closing general session. 

eee 


With General Foods in Canada 


Stewart K. Arnott has joined General 
Foods, Ltd., Toronto, in a sales execu- 
tive capacity. For the last several years 
he has been advertising manager of the 
London, Ont., Advertiser. 

oe = 7 


Join Norris-Patterson 

W. R. Wonham and H. G. Stanfield 
have been added to the Montreal staff 
of the Norris-Patterson Advertising 
Agency. 
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lovely young girl of twenty is an 
appealing thing, but put a highball 
or a cocktail in her hand and you 
get an entirely different reaction. 
And the reaction is not only from 
the “drys,” but a not negligible 
array of fathers have been fighting 
the hip-flask bootleg-gin for too 
many years to see drinking sud- 
denly not only countenanced but 
advertised to the young of both 
sexes. You won't find women in 
the advertising of whisky or gin in 
England. And remember that the 
English have been drinking with- 
out interruption, for a number of 
centuries, and that the British dis- 
tillers have made quite a pot of 
money. 

There have been a few cam- 
paigns, in recent months, which 
prove that a judicious use of ad- 
vertising may produce gratifying 
results. The planning and prepar- 
ing of such advertising demand 
both a high order of ability and 
painstaking care. However, it can 
be done. It is being done. It pays. 
It pays in avoiding waste. It 
pays in producing sales results. 
It pays in building a sound founda- 
tion for a lasting business. It pays 
in building public confidence at a 
time when millions have wearied 
of being subjected to “dominance” 
and high pressure. 


+ 


Frigidaire to Start Post- 


Season Campaign 

More than 1,500,000 lines of advertis- 
ing will be used in more than 600 news- 
papers in a campaign which the Frigid- 
aire Corporation will run from July 16 
to September 15. This post-season 
activity will be the largest campaign in 
the history of the company, according 
to Frank R. Pierce, sales manager. 
M i and itd advertising to- 
god with spot broadcasting will also 
e used. 





Gets Packing Account 


The Armstrong Packing Company, 
Dallas, Tex., meat packer and manu- 
facturer of Birdbrand shortening, has 
pcos its advertising account with the 

aney Advertising Agency, of that city. 

*e se 


Leaves “Insurance Advocate” 


Leo Rosenbloom, for the last seven- 
teen years advertising manager of the 
Insurance Advocate, New York, 

r 





A.N.A. Rate Study 


Report Shows Media Cost Has Taken Its Course, Independent 
of Price Levels 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


‘THE chart shown on page 53 
sums up the picture, as inter- 
preted by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, of its study of 
media rate trends in relation to cir- 
culation and cost of commodities. 
With 1929 as the base year, the 
course of magazine, newspaper and 
radio rates to 1933 are charted, 
along with a general price level 
trend for commodities, the trend of 
“incomes paid out” and “national 
incomes produced.” 

From the data gathered and ana- 
lyzed, the A.N.A. draws the con- 
clusion that newsstand circulation 
has followed almost exactly the 
same downward trend as that of 
the general price level of commod- 
ities since 1929 but total circula- 
tion has shown a relatively small 
drop and the price of space has 
declined but little. 

It is this study which, when pre- 
sented at the association’s recent 
semi-annual meeting, provoked keen 
discussion and led to a declaration 
against forced circulation. Refer- 
ring to the study, it was pointed out 
that while newsstand sales have 
fallen almost in exact proportion 
with commodity prices, sales 
through other sources have in- 
creased in reverse ratio. 

The study, as published, con- 
tains twelve charts. Relative to 
magazines the charts are reputed 
to show that during the year 1933 
compared to 1929: 

(1) total circulation came down 
only 8.3 per cent; 

(2) magazine newsstand circu- 
lation had fallen off 30.3 per cent; 

(3) solicited circulation,  ii.e., 
other than newsstand, increased 2.4 
per cent; 

(4) magazine rates per page per 
thousand circulation decreased 4.1 
per cent, while the “General Price 
Level” of commodities dropped 28 
per cent. 

For the same comparative period 


for newspapers, it is indicated that 
the charts show: 

(1) total newspaper circulation 
decreased only 7.8 per cent; 

(2) the rate of space in news 
papers on the average increased 8.5 
per cent (in the evening field it 
increased 11.8 per cent), against 
the “General Price Level” drop oi 
28 per cent. 

For radio, 1933 compared to 
1929, the report interprets the chart 
as showing: 

(1) total families “listening in” 
(circulation at a given time) in- 
creased 50 per cent; 

(2) total cost of reaching the 
radio coverage increased 35 per 
cent ; 

(3) the cost of reaching 1,000 
of the families “listening in” de- 
creased 10 per cent. 


Using the Study for 
Individual Mediums 


It is suggested that before ap- 
plying conclusions which can be 
drawn from the charts to any par- 
ticular medium, that that medium 
be measured individually by the 
method of analysis used for the 
group. “Such an analysis,” it is 
reported, “may prove that the in- 
dividual medium under considera- 
tion has adjusted its rate and cir- 
culation structure during the last 
four years to conform to the down- 
ward trend of commodities. If so, 
it may be justified in considering 
or even making upward rate ad- 
justments. There may be excep- 
tional instances, also, where an 
increase in circulation of a publica- 
tion might have been warranted.” 

In each of the charts, the gen- 
eral price level is included as a 
basic trend for comparative pur- 
poses. The make-up of this .gen- 
eral price level is a weighting of 
all types of commodities, many of 
which are used in preparing sev- 
eral established indexes. All trends 
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Four BALTIMORE Sunpaper Carriers 
Where One Served the Route in 1920 


Fourteen years ago all that West Baltimore resi- 
dential section bounded generally on the north by 
Laurens street, on the south by Saratoga street, 
on the east by Bentalou street and on the west by 
Swann avenue was served in its entirety by the 
late H. Clay North, Sunpaper Carrier. 


Today, the identical territory is made up of 
FOUR separate Sunpaper routes, served by the 


following Sunpaper Carriers: Harry L. Yost, 
Charles H. Vaupel, Paul Zeifle and Henry Seippel. 


Within the bounds of the original route are 5,159 
‘ occupied houses. Sunpapers are served to 4,366, 
yar- or 84.6 per cent.—which is but typical of Sun- 


- paper coverage throughout city and suburbs. 


= And coverage such as this reiterates what most 
advertisers already know: Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through The Sunpapers—morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN JUNE 
DAILY (M & E) 276,010 


THE ees SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: O, A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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are shown in relation to the year 
1929, 

Chart No. 2, as reproduced on 
page 53 with the permission of 
the A.N.A., is interpreted as show- 
ing that media rates have taken 
their own course, seemingly quite 
independent of the declining trend 
in price levels as shown by the ma- 
jor indexes. 

With the exception of radio dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931, at no time, it is 
reported, did rate levels of the 
three media descend to the levels 
of the “General Price Level” of 
commodities. The widest differ- 
ential between the increase in 
newspaper rates and the decline of 
the “General Price Level” was 36.5 
per cent—the differential between 
the decline of magazine rates and 
the decline of the “General Price 
Level” was 23.9 per cent. Radio 
in 1932 shows a differential of 18.8 
per cent ;—1933, 18.0 per cent. 

“It would seem logical,” it is re- 
ported, “in making a general study 
of rates and circulations of publi- 
cations during the last four years 
in comparison with the year 1929, 


to expect to find a considerable 
decline in circulation and in unit 
rate, conforming in some reason- 
able degree to circulation decreases 
and to the decline of the “General 
Price Level” of commodities. 


Reasoning Behind the 
Media Group Charts 

The first of the media group 
charts covers rate fluctuations in 
fifty-five leading magazines, pub- 
lished continually during the last 
five years. In determining this 
analysis, the following reasoning, 
to quote from the report, was used: 

“As the general fluctuation in 
newsstand sales (unsolicited sales) 
should form an excellent barom- 
eter of the trend of purchasing 
power, total circulation has been 
separated into newsstand sales (un- 
solicited sales) and the remainder 
shown as ‘Other than Newsstand 
Sales’ (solicited sales). Each is 
considered in relation to its quan- 
tity in 1929. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that in 
the face of a declining market so- 
licitation is often strenuously re- 
sorted to in order to bolster circu- 
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lation; newsstand sales do not 
present the facilities for forced 
selling that solicitation can bring 
into play.” 

Based on this reasoning, data was 
charted and the following inter- 
pretation made: 

“The total circulation of the 
fifty-five magazines was 83 per 
cent less in 1933 than in 1929. This 
is its greatest decline. In 1930 and 
1931 the total circulation was 
greater than that of 1929. In 1930 
the rate per page per thousand cir- 
culation for the group of fifty-five 
leading magazines was slightly in 
excess of the rate for 1929. In 1931 
the rate was 1.3 per cent less; to- 
tal circulation was greater in 1931 
than in 1929. This is sccounted for 
by the reduction of several rates 
at the end of the year and the fact 
that all rates for each year were 
taken as of December 31 of the 
year. The deepest recession of 
rates, according to the chart, was 
in 1932, which figures 4.7 per cent 
in contrast to a drop of 4.1 per 
cent in 1933. The differential be- 
tween rate per page per thousand 
circulation of the fifty-five maga- 
zines and the ‘General Price Level’ 
was as follows: 1930, 6.8 per cent; 
1931, 15.1 per cent; 1932, 21.8 per 
cent; 1933, 23.9 per cent. 

“Tt is significant that the trend 
of newsstand circulation over the 
four-year period followed very 
closely that of the ‘General Price 
Level’. 

“It is interesting to note the 
trend of ‘Other than Newsstand 
Circulation’ during the four-year 
period. Apparently as newsstand 
circulation began to dip, reflecting 
a market of decreased buying 
power, in order to hold up total 
circulation extra effort was made 
to obtain ‘Other than Newsstand 
Circulation’ (solicited circulation). 
In 1931 as the dip in newsstand 
circulation became more apparent, 
efforts to produce solicited circula- 
tion were increased. In 1932 and 
1933 efforts to hold up the total 
circulation met with greater resis- 
tance, which is shown in a decline 
of the increased solicited sales.” 

Another chart covers six women’s 
magazines, five weekly and five 
general monthly magazines, six- 
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FLUCTUATION OF THE PRICE OF SPACE 
IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
ALSO 
TIME RATE OF RADIO COVERAGE IN U. S. 
Compared to 


The Fluctation of the “General Price Level,” “Incomes Paid” and 
“National Incomes Produced.” 


(1929—Basic Year) 
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Note—The black dots indicate the average for the year; the lines 
connecting the black dots show the price trends. 





FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Lnite their hfe Alorieds 


FOR POST READERS 


MARIE, QUEEN OF RUMANIA 


- 


4 


IRWIN H. IKE) HOOVER SIR THOMAS LIPTON BENITO MUSSOLIN 


UEENS and rul- 
Q ers, leaders in 
world thought and 
champions in skill 
—many are the 
famous men and 
women who reveal the drama 
of their personal careers before 
the readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

For the Post attracts leaders 
—the writers of the year’s out- 
standing biographies, the year’s 
important fiction, the year’s 
significant articles. 

And the Post creates leaders 


cs 


JACK DEMPSEY known in the “¢ : 


in its advertisir 
pages. 
Kodaks, for i 


stance, were lit 


Nineties” whenEas 
man began to advertise in Th 
Saturday Evening Post. Tod 
their fame is world wide. Wig 
doesn’t know or own a Kod 

And like many another m: 
ufacturer who has reached th 


Kodak Company gladly c edi 
the Post with no small me 
ure of their sales success. 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 








POST READERS 
napihot their hife Atorued 


WITH A KODAK 


THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
PUBLISHES THIS STATEMENT: - 


rom the days of ‘you press in our history. 
pe button, we do the rest’ we “This record,more than words, 
sive advertised in the Post. indicates our confidence in the 
wanted to sell Kodaks and Post’s advertising pages. Today, 
wpdak film to the kind of peo- when we introduce new cam- 
> who read the Post. eras, new film, in the Post, we 
ear by year our advertising are not surprised to find im- 
isthe Post has done just that. mediate demand in every sec- 
ar by year we have contin- _tion of the country. We have 
ifd and have increased our proven to ourselves that we get 
“Hhedule until in 1934 our action when we advertise in x 
nce in the Post is the largest | TheSaturday Evening Post.” ¥ 


TH! \A€TURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
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teen publications in all. All of 
them were included in the preced- 
ing charts and all are analyzed in 
the same manner. 

“The sixteen magazines,” the re- 
port sets forth, “present a similar 
picture to that of the fifty-five 
magazines :—the percentage of de- 
cline in newsstand circulation was 
practically the same; the drop in 
total circulation was just a little 
less in 1932 and 1933; rates de- 
creased in 1932 and 1933 only a 
few per cent less. An increase in 
solicited circulation is more in evi- 
dence, especially in the last two 
years. 

“These sixteen magazines had a 
decided influence in shaping the 
picture of the ‘fifty-five magazines’ 
as they include most of the pub- 
lications with predominating cir- 
culations.” 

A reading of the charts shows 
that the greatest decline in the 
percentage of total circulation was 
effected by the five general month- 
lies ; the least by the five weeklies. 

Coverage, as defined in the chart 
on radio, uses the number of fam- 
ilies “listening in” at a given time, 
8 p. m. to9 p. m. The average of 
figures of “Total Number of Fam- 
ilies Owning Sets” over a five- 
year period was multiplied each 
year by the percentage of families 
“listening in.” 

In order to secure such complete 
coverage, it is explained, it would 
be necessary to broadcast over all 
stations at that period. Therefore, 
there was computed the total cost 
of one hour from 8 p. m. of all 
stations, each of those years. To 
obtain index numbers for “Rate 
per 1,000 Families Listening in,” 
total cost of coverage each year 
was divided by number of thou- 
sand families “listening in.” 

The total cost of evening cover- 
age, as deduced from the chart, 
increased considerably from 1929 
to 1932, then dropped off in 1933. 

“In 1933 a differential of 18 per 
cent is shown between the rate and 
the ‘General Price Level’ of com- 
modities.” 

With reference to daily and 
Sunday newspapers, the chart cov- 
ering this group shows they de- 
creased in circulation during the 
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four years with almost a cor- 
responding increase in rates, espe- 
cially during 1931, 1932 and 1933, 
an indication of very little change 
in card rates. 

To quote the report: 

“The fluctuation of the price of 
space in newspapers taken collec- 
tively, compared with the fluctu- 
ation in the ‘General Price Level’ 
of commodities, shows a differen- 
tial of :6.4 per cent in 1930; 182 
per cent in 1931; 31.1 per cent in 
1932; and 36.5 per cent in 1933. 
With the exception of the evening 
papers in 1930, some circulation 
loss is shown throughout, the larg- 
est being only 11.4 per cent for the 
Sunday papers in 1933. 

“Both the morning and evening 
papers show a slight decrease in 
rates during 1930. Morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday newspapers show 
an increase in rate over 1929 dur- 
ing the other three years, the in- 
creases in rate being greater for 
the evening papers and least for 
morning papers.” 

The study concludes with a sec- 
tion which is given over to a de- 
tailed explanation of the difference 
between unit rates and gross or 
card rates. 

J. Seward Johnson, of Johnson 
& Johnson, is chairman of the cir- 
culations committee under whose 
direction the study was made. 

Paul B. West, managing direc- 
tor of the A.N. A., in commenting 
on the study, said: “Tt is recog- 
nized, generally speaking, publish- 
ers have done a most creditable 
job over a period of time in pro- 
viding editorial material of a high 
order and in developing a reader- 
ship which is an invaluable asset 
to national advertisers. Advertis- 
ers feel they have a common inter- 
est with publishers in preserving 
these essential values, values which 
they feel are being seriously im- 
paired by over-expansion, necessi- 
tating rates beyond the reach of 
many advertisers.” 

He believes it significant that, at 
the semi-annual convention when 
the study was openly discussed, 
members expressed appreciation of 
the fact that in the — of oe 
culations and rates they “had 
common problem with publishers. 
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Groucho Says: 


Build or Destroy; There’s No Middle Ground 


WHEN a man builds a tower, 
he doesn’t whine about any 
other fellow’s building job. He 
has a full-time job of his own. 
Why can’t business-builders see 
this ? 

But when several kinds of wire 
nails are sold in a hardware store, 
the maker of brand A begins to 
worry about the sales of brands B 
and C. His ad agent senses this 
worry and being a bit parasitic in 
nature he takes this worry into his 
own insides and makes it a belly- 
ache. Then he wants to ruin B 
and C so that A can sell all the 
wire nails. 

That’s the foundation of some 
modern copy—too much of it. 

Agent shouts superior finish, 
rustlessness and clinging qualities 
of A’s nails. Good ads, he thinks, 
but not good enough because some 
carpenters still use B and C nails. 
How can he kill those fellows, B 
and C? ‘They are in the way. 
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Advanced by Baltimore “Sun” 


John W. Owens, editor of the Balti- 
more Sus, has been named secretary of 
the A. S. Abell Gm » publisher of 
the Sunpapers. E. erty, assistant 
secretary natn hy “has been named 
treasurer and assistant secretary. These 
appointments follow the recent death of 
Joseph A. Blondell, secretary-treasurer. 

W. F. Schmick, for several years vice- 
president, has m elected executive 
vice- -president with complete. oniaty 


over al and ting a 
ments in the eheenee of the presiden 
Frank R. Kent and J. E. me te 9 con- 
tinue as vice-presidents and L. 
os as assistant treasurer. 

P. Kavanaugh, circulation man- 
aan has been made assistant business 
manager. 





Elected by Donahue & Coe 
W. D. Patterson, former head of 
W. D. Patterson & Company, ye beer 
public accountants, has been 
treasurer of Donahue & Coe, eg Noe 
York advertising agency. 

. . 


Joins Walgreen 

Andrew J. Kolar, recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Drexel State Bank, Chicago, 
has joined the public relations depart- 
ment of the Walgreen Company. 


“Ah,” he says, “the fear motive” 
and modern copy is born with 
poison insides. 

Beware of “others”! Don’t take 
a chance of your hencoop falling 
apart by building with “ordinary” 
nails! Such nails as Mr. A makes 
were never seen before (and yet 
a lot of hencoops have stood up 
in rain or shine—but, of course, 
forget that). 

Is this industrial promotion or 
is it bellyache? Does it inspire 
confidence in all good-looking ad- 
vertising by making A’s copy tell 
how punk other nail makers are, 
all except A? 

Advertising is all set to leap 
ahead, if it can get rid of this 


nonsense. You've got to chum with 
competitors as well as customers 
to have good times. The periodicals 
are carrying more ads, but you 
can’t run full speed and lug a 
bellyache along. 


Grovucno. 
oo 


Four A’s Issues Study 


Section A of the third volume of 
“‘Market and Newspaper Statistics” has 
been issued by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. The study 
was compiled under the ae *p 
the committee on newspapers, . 
of leading space buyers, headed by 2: 
Hartigan, of Campbell-Ewald m- 

chairman, and Lester M. Malitz, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, vice-chairman. 

Section A deals with the twenty-seven 
cities in the United States with 100,000 
population or over in their A.B.C. city 
ieued for which audit reports were 

for periods ended September 30, 


Me ties havin —— reports for periods 
ending Decem 1, 1933, March 31, 
1934 and Tune 30, 1934 will be in- 
cluded in sections to be issued later. 

eee 


Hester with St. Louis Agency 


ac ¢. Hester, 6 formerly with > me spel 

vertising ny, Indian: is 

agency, has jcied the 5 Gy OP 
rench Advertising Agency, St is. 


eee 
F. M. Gunn Advanced 
F, M. Gunn has become director of 
publicity of the Acme White Lead & 
Color orks, Detroit. He previously 
was manager of gales promotion. 





Market Research as Seen by 
Six Who Know 





Research Plannin 





That there is an unnecessary and wasteful duplication of market 
research effort was the charge made by F. Stirling Wilson in 
Painters’ INK, July 5, 1934. He recommended that a Market 
Body be established and that this body, insofar 
as possible, study the field of research and then allocate new 
projects in such a way as to avoid duplication. Advance proofs of 
his article were sent to a number of leaders in the field of market 
study and their comments follow. 








R. O. Eastman, R. O. Eastman & 
Company: 


My i impression after reading Mr. 
Wilson’s article “Market Research 
Needs a New Deal” is, to be per- 
fectly frank, that he hasn’t said 
very much and what he has said 
is not particularly constructive. If 
this is intended to be an indictment 
of market research development 
and current market research ac- 
tivity, it is not sufficiently severe 
and is somewhat misdirected. 

If the market research activities 
to which Mr. Wilson refers were 
for the most part valid and con- 
structive, I think there would be 
little danger of their being over- 
done or over-duplicated. All edu- 
cational work and scientific effort 
has been characterized by a tre- 
mendous amount of duplication 
which deserves encouragement 
rather than discouragement. 

The trouble is that very little 
effort under the guise of market 
research has been sincere, valid, 
constructive or even pseudo-scien- 
tific. However, that’s nothing for 
anyone to worry about except per- 
haps a few straggling research 
practitioners who are attempting to 
develop and maintain some sort of 
standards. Advertising came out 
of a somewhat similar mess and 
still has its feet in the mud. 

I happened to be a member of 
the Central Research Committee 
which followed the 1924 confer- 
ence referred to by Mr. Wilson. It 
was a typically amusing Washing- 
ton sideshow. It gave a few doc- 


trinaires an opportunity to strut 
their stuff and that was about all 
the nourishment anybody got out 
of it. There were fifteen or twenty 
sub-committees appointed, mostly 
dealing with different projects. 
There was not even one obscure 
sub-committee dealing with the 
fundamentals of methods and defi- 
nitions. 

One trouble with any discussion 
of this kind is the total absence of 
definition. The broad designation 
“market research” obviously em- 
braces a multitude of activities and 
requirements. Any discussion un- 
der that heading is usually confined 
to one or two specific phases. One 
man talks about market research 
in terms of market appraisal or 
measurement and another answers 
him in terms of market analysis 
and naturally there is no meeting 
point for their minds. A market 
survey on shoes, for example, may 
mean any one of twenty different 
kinds of jobs, each of which con- 
ceivably may be useful. 

a e ° 


Daniel Starch: 


In general, I sympathize with 
Mr. Wilson’s point of view with 
reference to duplication in market 
research. There is, undoubtedly, 
a considerable amount of duplica- 
tion in the research activities of 
business concerns as well as in the 
research activities carried on by 
universities and other institutions. 

However, I should like to add 
that there is no harm in a certain 
amount of duplication. In fact, in 
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Millions of women in a receptive 
mood for new ideas and improve- 
ments in the home! This is the “‘class”’ 
narket daytime radio reaches. From 
arly morning on, a woman’s inter- 
ests, activities and thoughts are cen- 
ered in her household. As she goes 
pbout her many tasks her mind is 
onstantly dwelling on the necessi- 
ies and luxuries which can make it 
p happier, healthier, pleasanter place 
or her family and herself. 

That such a market as this can be 
eached at the low daytime rates pre- 








Radio Hours 


are Golden Hours for Advertisers 


vailing on NBC stations and net- 
works is without doubt the reason 
why so many advertisers are already 
using the ‘golden hours’’. (Nearly 
half of NBC’s sponsored time is day- 
time.) With the number of daytime 
hours available (over twice as many 
as at night) choice of time is wide 
and opportunity for effective pro- 
grams practically unlimited. Let us 
give you the complete story—avail- 
able time, program and talent ideas, 
merchandising tie-ins, total invest- 
ment. Write, telephone or telegraph. 


‘YATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 





@ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“YOU MUST THINK THIS JOB 
HAS NOTHING IN IT BUT 
PICKING PAPERS LIKE THE 
PORTLAND (orEGon) JOURNAL” 


You can reel in sales-results if you 
cast a reasonable advertising expen- 
diture in the Journal of Portland, 
Oregon. It is the surest and quickest 
way to fill your sales quota creel. 
That this is no fish story is apparent 
in that the Journal fulfills the Rule 
of Three, and only five other news- 
papers in all the country, in cities of 
300,000 or over, are in the same 
fortunate class. 


The RULE of THREE— 


+ 


+ 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation in the 
Pacific Northwest. The only 
daily in this territory with 
over 100,000 circulation— it 
has31% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
total paid linage. 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


% 
THE JOURNAL pornano, ontcon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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the long run, there is good to be 
derived from some duplication, 
particularly in the pioneer stages 
of any problem or field of inquiry. 
Methods are not perfect and re- 
sults are not 100 per cent accurate 
in any field of research, even after 
years of work, and certainly not 
in the early stages of a given field 
of study. That is the history of 
science. 

In many instances what appears 
to be duplication, according to the 
titles of studies, may not be strictly 
duplication, as such studies often 
cover different data, different 
areas, and employ different meth- 
ods. Duplication which arises out 
of the motive, “I cannot accept 
someone else’s results and I must 
maintain my prestige,” is quite 
likely to be wasteful duplication. 

What I would like to see elimi- 
nated is “research” which is mo- 
tivated by bias. It would, of 
course, also be desirable to elimi- 
nate research carried on by inade- 
quately trained or incompetent 
persons, but from a practical point 
of view it would be difficult to do 
so. It is probably better to leave 
such things to the somewhat waste- 
ful process of elimination through 
the operations of the survival of 
the fittest. 

I question whether a Plan Board 
for the supervision of research 
could be set up which would, in 
the long run, function satisfac- 
torily. Creative and inventive re- 
search must be left, to a very large 
extent, to the spontaneous effort 
of individuals and institutions. It 
would, however, seem to me desir- 
able to have some one national 
professional organization such, 
possibly, as the American Market- 
ing Society, which would have 
sufficient standing and include 
virtually all important persons en- 
gaged in market research in its 
membership, so that periodically 
research activities would be re- 
ported at meetings of the Society, 
as is the case with practically all 
long-established and well-regarded 
scientific societies. 

I should like to see a more 
closely knit professional organiza- 
tion with high standards of mem- 
bership which would function more 
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or less automatically by virtue of 
its existence and the active par- 
ticipation of the important persons 
engaged in market research, to 
eliminate unnecessary and undesir- 
able research work. 

e* @« ° 


Paul T. Cherington: 


For some years I have repeated 
at intervals my conviction that the 
term “research” is much too 
loosely used, particularly when ap- 
plied to matters as vague as “mar- 
kets.” 

Much of Mr. Wilson’s puzzle- 
ment seems to come from his using 
the term “research” to cover too 
many things. 

First of all there are “censuses.” 
These are designed to be actual 
counts, and the aggregating of 
items collected on a uniform basis 
at one time—or answering these 
requirements as closely as may be 
feasible. But a census is not an 
absolutely perfect picture of any 
complex phenomenon, for any time 
except the time when it was taken. 
In this sense it serves as a valu- 
able basis for comparison. 

“The term research,” as I once 
wrote to an inquirer, “as applied 
to business investigations con- 
ducted in connection with going 
business enterprises should be re- 
stricted. The term ‘research’ might 
well be reserved to describe pains- 
taking inquiries into factual data 
for the purpose of developing 
truth—and the more abstract the 
truth the better. 

“When inquiries are pursued in 
the course of business activities to 
confirm pre-convictions—whether 
the pre-convictions be concerned 
with quality of circulation of a 
particular periodical, location of 
best markets for particular goods, 
consumer attitudes, inaccuracy of 
producers’ claims, or other inter- 
ests—they are not ‘research’ in the 
strict sense which the term should 
connote. 

“According to strict interpreta- 
tion of the term, much of the so- 
called ‘research’ conducted by 
business concerns and consumer or- 
ganizations in the United States is 
not true research because its mo- 
tives are ulterior. All research work 
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in business should be challenged on 
the grounds of both motives and 
technique. If the research falls 
short ini either respect the work 
should not be paraded as research.” 

With these distinctions in mind 
much of Mr. Wilson’s trouble 
straightens out. The real research 
work is an endeavor to establish 
truth—abstract truth—and it rep- 
resents only a very small part of 
the whole. Moreover, this truth 
may take various forms, and can- 
not be cramped into one set of 
figures. 

The Census and the other 
enumerations, whenever carefully 
and honestly done, will show cred- 
ible results, even though they may 
not be expected to be uniform. In 
enumerated figures gathered under 
different circumstances by differ- 
ent people uniformity is a ground 
for honest suspicion. At best it 
can be only a coincidence. 

Market studies, surveys and the 
rest are wholly different. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding their con- 
duct have as much significance as 
the results—their sponsorship, the 
motives prompting their undertak- 
ing, the methods used in conduct- 
ing them, the skill and technique 
of those conducting them, all have 
as much bearing as the more 
homely virtues of bare honesty. 
The value of these studies except 
for the enlightenment they bring 
to those conducting them lies 
mainly in their aggregate signifi- 
cance. President Wilson, I once 
heard say: “If I can get enough 
men to lie to me, I’ll get at the 
truth.” 


. J . 
Henry C. Link, The Psychological 
Corporation: 

Mr. Wilson covers such a wide 
field under his title research that 
my mind just refuses to function. 
Therefore I must, for the sake of 
sanity, stick to essentials and to 
precedent. 

I don’t believe a New Deal or 
an alphabet of codes will do any- 
thing more for business researcn 
than an arbitrary new deal would 
have done for medicine in its 
earlier stages, or for any science 
in any of its formative stages. 
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These things work out not by votes 
or by conventions of 


¢ who go at 
their problems with a scientific 
background and interest. 

Duplication is the least of our 
problems. There cannot be too 
much duplication in the process of 
experimentation. 

The solution will come, I believe, 
through the gradual professional- 
izing of research—by economists 
on the one hand, and by psycholo- 
gists on the other. The latter have 
already made great progress, 
through their emphasis on labora- 
tory techniques and more lately the 
application of techniques in the 
field. The economists have a much 
longer way to go, because in eco- 
nomics, the experimental method 
and the development of objective 
techniques has so far been largely 
subordinated to theory and inter- 
pretation. 

Witness the fact that there is 
not a single recognized barometer 
of business trends, outside of the 
fragmentary indices of Fisher, 
Ayres, etc., and the journalistic 
indices of papers like the New 
York Times. Even the Govern- 
ment figures leave much to be de- 
sired. 

I am afraid that this is not the 
time for fiat in research. 

. + . 
Everett R. Smith, Director of Mar- 
keting and Research, Liberty: 

There is much cause for what 
Mr. Wilson says in regard to Mar- 
ket Research needing a New Deal. 
There is duplication and confusion 
in Market Research—and lots of 
it. It is well that this should be 
brought onto the table and Mr. 
Wilson has accomplished some- 
thing worth while in presenting it. 

There are fields of market re- 
search which have not been cov- 
ered and there are many which 
have been covered and need bring- 
ing up to date. A better co-ordina- 
tion of this work would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Of course, the ultimate and 
theoretically ideal method of avoid- 
ing all of this duplication and 


confusion would be to have all 
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15 WONLILION 
AN Wie 


Fe se HEADLINE DOES NOT refer to the circulation 
of The Progressive Grocer.* 

It does réfer to the 15,000,000 housewives who 
trade with the 68,000 top-notch independent grocers 
who read The Progressive Grocer. 


Two things about these 15,000,000 women are 
vitally important: 


One is that when they enter these 68,000 grocery 
stores from one to six times every week, they go in 
to buy. They are not just looking around. Their 
families must be fed. 


The other is that the grocer influences the pur- 
chases of these 15,000,000 women in many ways 


“The Progressive Grocer has a total circulation of 75,000. it reaches the 68,000 

dent grocers (these do 60% of the business done by all inde- 

perder grocers), every important wholesale grocer, all leading brokers, and 
the buying executives of all grocery chains. 
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and many times a week. They buy more of what 
the grocer displays; they buy less of what he stocks 
under the counter. They constantly follow the sug- 
gestions made by him and his salespeople. In 36 
out of every 100 sales, the grocer specifies the brand. 


When just one of these top-notch grocers displays 
your product, the influence of that display reaches 
out to goo families. The influence of the entire 
68,000 grocers materially affects the buying of 
15,000,000 families. 


Tuat is THE way the trade circulation of The 
Progressive Grocer translates itself into consumer 
circulation. That is how 68,000 top-notch grocers 
who must sell magnify into 15,000,000 housewives 
who must buy. 


You can reach out to these 15,000,000 women 
through the leading grocers of this country at rela- 
tively little cost. At $4.00 per page per thousand 
the advertising rate in The Progressive Grocer is as 
low as that of many consumer publications, yet 
every reader of The Progressive Grocer influences 
the buying of 300 families. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


Mallers Building BuTrerick BuILpING Hobart Building 
CHICAGO New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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market research controlled from 
one headquarters and by one man. 
Let us say, from Washington and 
controlled by the President. The 
Utopian rule for happiness is the 
control of a benevolent despot. 

Unfortunately, that doesn’t work. 
At least where it does work, it 
does not stimulate individual initi- 
ative. 

The effort he mentions to bring 
order out of chaos in marketing 
studies through a board or bureau 
is not the only one. One of the 
major purposes for organizing the 
Research Council of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers was 
that it might act as a Clearing 
House for market studies. For 
one reason or another that has not 
worked out to the extent to which 
it was intended by its sponsors. 

In this matter of market re- 
search, and kindred studies, there 
are two kinds of jobs. First is 
the pure distribution or market 
study. Second is the development 
of a case for the sponsor of the 
study. 

The first, which might be re- 
ferred to as the “Simon Pure 
Amateur” is one which probably 
only the Government will under- 
take. In narrower fields it can be 
undertaken, as Mr. Wilson sug- 
gests, by trade associations. We 
know what the Government is do- 
ing and about how much it can 
and will do along that line. We 
also know about how much some 
of the trade associations can af- 
ford, or feel they can afford, to 
spend for this type of work. 

A very large proportion of the 
worth-while distribution and mar- 
ket studies have been developed 
because there was an opportunity 
to gratify the soundly selfish mo- 
tives of the sponsors. That alone 
justifies the expense. 

There may be rare occasions 


+ 


Campbell Soup to Broadcast 


The Campbell Soup Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., will sponsor an hour net- 
work ‘radio program in the fall called 
the “Hollywood Hotel.” A contest has 
been started by the network to select a 
girl through regional competitions to 
play the leading feminine role in the 
story around which the program will 
be built. 
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when the purely academic study 
alone can be made and the sponsor 
satisfied in receiving credit for 
having done it. This, however, is 
rather intangible and a little bit 
too eleemosynary. To justify the 
expense of a real marketing job, 
the sponsor must also justify his 
selfish motive in it. 

The value of the work done, 
then, depends in my opinion on 
these factors. First, the general 
value of the undertaking. Second, 
the soundness of the plan. Third, 
the impartiality of the field work 
and its analysis. And fourth, the 
honesty of the presentation. 

After all, little is static. Few 
surveys of 1929 are of any value 
today. And we are dealing with 
variable, human beings who insist 
on not “staying put.” 

So what we need are “more and 
better” surveys, which only the 
profit motive will justify. 


Archibald M. Crossley, Crossley In- 
corporated : 


I find Mr. Wilson’s article very 
interesting but I don’t believe that 
it goes far enough into the subject. 
Some of us in the research busi- 
ness feel that we are wearing 
swaddling clothes and that we all 
ought to get together and see what 
can be done about it. 

Some of us are buying field 
work entirely too cheaply. Some 
of us are quite unintentionally fail- 
ing to take certain important sta- 
tistical factors into account when we 
submit a report. Some of us are 
blindly accepting what the cus- 
tomer wants whether it is what he 
should have or not and almost all 
of us are failing in the very im- 
portant matter of creating -and 
understanding what research can 
and cannot accomplish. 


. 


Hebden with Wierengo 

George Hebden has joined John L. 
Wierengo & Staff, Inc., Grand se 
Mich., advertising agency, as chief of 
the plan and copy department. For 
several yeas J FN henge of oo is 
promotion for the ilton Publishin 
Company® of Reledietes and. later be- 
came copy chief for Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Inc., Detroit, advertising printing. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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PENDING money in Washing- 
ton (D. C.) has been increased 
by $15,000,000.00 through ex- 
pansion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment payroll alone. And that 
is only one element of the pro- 
nounced busyness here and but 
one factor in the stabilizing of 
this prosperous market. 


It is a most cosmopolitan mar- 
ket with the varying wants and 
demands of close to a million 
people with money to spend and 
the inclination to spend it. 


Only ONE advertising appro- 
priation—using THE STAR, 


Evening and Sunday—is all 
that is needed to place your 
product before these ready 
buyers. THE STAR gives di- 
rect Carrier service to the homes. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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dro INCREAS 


Ast at once and you can buy 1,700,000 of that 
most productive, responsive type of younger- 
woman circulation, at $1.20 per page per thousand— 
clear through July issues 1935! 
Only a few months ago we were forced by a flood 
of new circulation to increase rates and guarantee. 
This was shortly followed by another increase—this 
time in guarantee only. 
Now, effective with October 1934 issues we are 
forced to a new increase of over 30%. From 
1,300,000 the guaranteed circulation of Fawcett 
Women’s Group goes to 1,700,000; the rate from 
$2040 per page to $2670. 
Even at this new figure Fawcett Women’s Group 
still gives you the lowest guaranteed rate per page 
per thousand in the woman’s field. 
And if we receive your reservation on or before 
July 3ist, you can establish protection through July 
issues 1935, at what we believe to be a record low 
price—$1.20 per page per thousand delivered circu- 
lation. Up to that date you can contract at this 
unusually low rate—only $2040 per page. Smaller These three 
units bring you a proportionate saving. tting power 
Act at once! Wire or phone the nearest Fawcett - guarant 
Women’s Group office to reserve space at this or In the 1 
record-breaking low-cost figure. 


§ 20 PER PAGE... PER THOU 


.» » UNTIL AUGUST ISSUES, 


Reservations for space through July 1935 issues will be 
accepted at the present rate of $2040 per page, up to ani 
including Juty 3lst. Place your reservation now—it moa 
that you are buying atleast 1,700,000 circulation at no 
more than $1.20 per page, per thousand. 


Faucet Women’s G 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
NEW YORK < SHICAGO — MINWEARQLIS | LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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SW ONE YEAR! 


/ 





Readers and Advertisers Award 
awcett Women’s Group These 
Three “FIRST PRIZES”... 


IRST..in Circulation Increase 





e . 
IRST..in Newsstand Circulation 


o 
IRST. aln Percentage of Lineage Increase 


These three amazing proofs of Fawcett Women’s Group’s vitality, appeal and result- 
ting power explain elearly enough why, in only a few months we are again adding 
our guarantee—30 per cent this time. 

For in the first six months of 1934 this group has registered a gain of only a frac- 
ion less than 60 per cent in circulation! With Radioland now added to the group 
aweett Women’s Group has added 584,447 readers—and the gain is Increasing from 
ith to month. 

And, as latest figures show, Faweett Women’s Group now has the HIGHEST news- 
jand circulation of any magazine or group in all the women’s field! 

Readers were not the only ones who pinned the championship biue ribbon on Faweett 
omen’s Group! The first six months of 1934 show a lineage Increase of more than 
per cent (92.3, to be exact) over January to June 1933. 


ime last year—and there Is no sign of any lessening of its amazing progress. 
al now! If Faweett Women’s Group did not add another reader, 











REEN BOOK SCREEN PLAY 
HOLLYWOOD RADIOLAND 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 
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Circulation 


der Preference and Adver. 
Results Go Hand 

and. The Popularity of The 

Detroit Sunday Times is Evi- 

denced by its Outstanding Cir- 

culation Growth . . . new the 

GREATEST of ANY Michigan 
Newspaper. 

--- 36,539 GREATER 
than the Second Sunday 
Newspaper! 

-.- 122,580 GREATER 
than the Third Sunday 
Newspaper! 
(Publishers Statement 
March 31st, 1934) 

The value of this Circulation 
Deminance Is Clearly leated 
in the “Pulling Power” of De- 
treit Sunday Times Advertis- 


Now Also “First” In Retail 
and Total Display Linage ... 


Detroit Sunday Times 
784,659 
cond 


Sunday Paber Sunday Paber 
493,247 302,956 
First Five Months of 1934 
(Media Records) 
Detroit Sunday Times 
1,298,676 
Third 
Sunday Paper Sunday Paper 
893,878 547,262 
First Five Months of 1934 (Media Records) 
For Further Details Consult A BOONE man. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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That Noisy Code Label 


Necessary in Selling to Government, It Will Probably Soon 
Outlive Usefulness, and Here’s Why 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Parvrers’ Ink 


OMPLIANCE with NRA 

codes and regulations is neces- 
sary in order to do business with 
the Federal Government. That 
ought to be simple enough, but it 
isn’t. Government officials inter- 
posed the question, “How can you 
tell when a man is complying?” 
Out of which came the President's 
executive order specifying that a 
certificate of compliance should ac- 
company each bid for Government 
business. 

Compliance means that when 
codes contain mandatory label pro- 
visions, these labels must be at- 
tached to the commodities when 
sold to the Government and the 
manufacturer must be complying 


with these label provisions gen- 
erally. 

This chapter of the compliance 
story is so complicated and involves 
so much that is of practical con- 
cern to national advertisers, that, 
aside from its relation to getting 


specific Government orders, an 
outline of it is particularly perti- 
nent for general readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

Labels on garments have usually 
been a form of institutional adver- 
tising. Since the NRA they have 
become in many instances a license 
to do business, with the possibility 
of becoming the expression of 
Government licensing power over 
business. In the period of emer- 
gency, the blue eagle labels are 
serving a good purpose, but they 
may soon outlive their usefulness. 

Development of the licensing as- 
pect of the code label is not to be 
taken lightly. Perhaps its advan- 
tages will be mostly in favor of 
good business. But there are 
dangers, as there are dangers in all 
Governmental regulation. Some in- 
dustries have already cocked a 
wary eye at the situation and have 
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refused the privilege of selling 
labels to its members on a com- 
pulsory basis. The underwear and 
allied products manufacturing in- 
dustry is one of these, but the 
public response to the blue eagle 
label has prompted many of these 
manufacturers to use the label vol- 
untarily to meet competition. 

Listing the advantages of the 
label, its effectiveness as a means 
of enforcing compliance with in- 
dustry codes comes first. In some 
codes it is claimed compliance 
would be a farce without the label, 
The label provisions are largely 
responsible for the success of the 
operation to date of the garment 
codes. Industries which have com- 
pulsory label provisions include 
coat and suit, millinery, cotton gar- 
ment, dress, infants’ and children’s 
wear, men’s clothing, undergar- 
ment and negligee, robe and allied 
products, blouse and skirt, necktie 
and hat. Insistence on the use of 
the label on goods made under these 
codes is part of the retail trade 
code, which helps materially in ef- 
fecting compliance. 
Withdrawing the Right 
to Use the Label 

Code authorities in these indus- 
tries may suspend the issuance of 
labels to a manufacturer after 
hearing a case of violation of code 
provisions. The NRA compliance 
director, to whom the case is im- 
mediately referred, may withdraw 
the right to use the labels from 
the manufacturer. After that the 
manufacturer may either shut up 
shop or go into the business of 
bootlegging his product. There may 
be no publicity on ‘the case ‘intil 
after the compliance director acts, 
but after that the publicity may 
spread down “Saree violator like 
a blanket of . This may 
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seem like perfect industrial self- 
regulation. Yet, Government con- 
trols all the steps in the process. 
Some industries believe the experi- 
ment will work out beautifully; 
others are doubtful. 

Factors causing doubts of the 
future usefulness of the code label 
include: (1) the likelihood that 
the process of getting action on a 
violation of the use of the label 
will take too much time to make 
compliance efforts effective, (2) 
the question whether the code label 
can be withheld from a manufac- 
turer because of a violation of 
trade practice provisions, a matter 
which may require long court ac- 
tion for determination, (3) labels 
are being issued freely to any ap- 
plicants signing certificates of com- 
pliance, so that the label on goods 
at present, while it promises much, 
guarantees nothing in a way of 
commodity quality, fair practice 
observance or observance of code 
wages and hours, (4) the con- 
sumer bears the added expense of 
the label but derives no propor- 
tionate benefit from it at present, 
a situation against which he may 
eventually rebel to the discomfiture 
of everybody, (5) there is no re- 
sponsibility fixed in any person or 
agency for what the retailer or the 
ultimate consumer get in quality and 
price when they buy a code labeled 
commodity. 


Union Label Users 
More Confident 


Industries which have used union 
labels on their products are not 
so afraid of the experiment. They 
believe public response to the label 
will grow in force with Govern- 
ment support, at least for a time 
in view of the Government bally- 
hoo of the blue eagle, and that 
Government regulation is neces- 
sary to prevent abuses of the label 
provisions which now make the 
codes effective. 

They are inclined to protest a 
little about the use on their prod- 
ucts of two labels, the union label 
and the blue eagle, particularly 
because of the cost over competi- 
tors who do not use both, but that 
is incidental. An effort was mace 
to effect a combination between the 
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code authority label and the union 
label, but the union officials de- 
cided after long deliberation that 
they could not relinquish super- 
vision over their own union label 
to the Government, irrespective of 
what the industry was ready to 
do. This was the decision of the 
union in the cotton garment in- 
dustry. In the printing trades also 
the NRA label and the union label 
are used independently of each 
other. 


Bakers. Use Combination 
of Two Labels 


An interesting combination of 
the blue eagle and the union label 
was effected by the bakers’ union, 
the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America. The union label is well 
known in this industry. The seal 
goes far back historically to the 
bakers of Vienna who were 
knighted and given the privilege 
of wearing swords for their part 
in the defense of the city when 
working in their cellars at night, 
they detected the sounds of tun- 
neling by the enemy. 

That seal and the blue eagle are 
now used together on the union 
labels on bread. In this case the 
code authority does not depend 
upon the label for effecting com- 
pliance. But it would have been 
one of the mainstays of compliance 
if the President had accepted the 
offer of the union to administer 
the code when the employers in the 
baking industry recently tempo- 
rarily repudiated the code origi- 
nally signed by the President. 

For a time the sale of labels 
threatened to become a racket, with 
the code authorities including in 
the price of the label the costs oi 
operating the code authority. But 
General Johnson issued his order 


X-38, effective June 12, making it 
necessary for labels to be sold at 
cost, which is defined to include 
actual printing, distribution, ad- 
ministration and supervision. Also, 
the code authorities must obtain 
their labels by competitive bids. 


F urthermore, the issuance of 
labels is tied in with the NRA ap- 
proval of the code authority budget 
which must be submitted before 
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1 label Obviously he is a Substantial 
union, Citizen—the type that helps to 
ionery set the buying habits of his 
on of community. 
s well He is interested in Oil Burners, 
e seal Electric Refrigerators, and all 
to the such semi-luxury products—also 
, wae in specialties and specialized 
ivilege services of many kinds. Quality 
r part and Value are his buy-words, 
—— rather than just Price. 
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Coupon returns galore—but more important— 
Sales Results! 
Retail merchants depend on the papers com- 


prising Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers to sell 
the bulk of the country’s merchandise. 


e dollars 
Metropolitan offers the lowest page and half page 
per thousand rates in Metro Comics; and a roto- 
gravure milline in Metro Gravure that is lower 


than most morning and evening paper black and 
white millines. 


e coneentration 


Present circulation over five and a quarter mil- 
lion families, nearly sixteen million readers. 


One order, one piece of copy, one handling and 


no plate cost. 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


60% METROPOLITAN STATES 











40% BALANCE OF U.S. 
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the first.of November each year. 

What the label means in income 
becomes obvious when one realizes 
that at least 1,000,000,000 labels 
will be sold by the wearing. ap- 
parel code authorities this year. 
Prices vary; usually the price is 
$1.50 or $1.a thousand. Since 
May, the cotton garment code au- 
thority has sold 69,000,000 labels. 


An Ideal Way. to 
Raise Funds 

Of course, the label will not in 
the future be. issued to members 
who do not pay their dues to the 
code authority. This makes it an 
important factor in the financing 
of the budget. It is an ideal fund- 
raising mechanism and no officials 
with sad. experiences behind them 
of trying to raise money for trade 
associations are likely to give up 
the blue eagle label without a 
struggle. 

The advantage of the blue eagle 
label was quickly appreciated by 
price-cutting manufacturers of sub- 
standard articles and, just as 


quickly, by distributors of prison 


made goods. Prisons could not be 
included in the codes because they 
cannot comply with the minimum 
wage provisions. So they arranged 
a “compact,” approved by General 
Johnson, which provides for cer- 
tain standards in costs purporting 
to eliminate unfair price competi- 
tion with industry generally. 

This was a substitute for the 
retail trade, cotton garment and 
other industry code provisions pro- 
hibiting sale of prison goods on 
the open market, which were stayed 
by the protests of States which 
sell goods on. the open market. 
Then, without notice to the indus- 
tries using labels for compliance 
purpose, an NRA label for prison 
goods with marked similarity to 
the cotton garment code label ap- 
peared, and precipated a flood of 
protests, especially from the cotton 
garment industry. 

Furniture, garment and other 
industries based their opposition to 
giving prison goods the same label 
protection as those made in free 
industry on the fact that standards 
of quality,.and . workmanship. had 
been established at great expense 
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by the trade associations for the 
protection of the consumer and 
prison goods did not conform 
either to these standards or to the 
fair trade practice provisions of 
the code. 

At the hearing called for for- 
mal consideration of the protests, 
tempers were sorely strained on 
both sides, and after it was all 
over the young men representing 
the NRA, who had had no previous 
experience in the garment industry 
or in the field of prison industries, 
submitted for General Johnson’s 
later approval the compromise pro- 
posal that the word “compact” be 
placed under the eagie on the label. 
Industry, labor and con- 
sumers represented by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs still 
protest that the insertion should 
have included the word “prison” to 
identify the article to the pur- 
chaser. They say that the word 
“compact” is not sufficient because 
there are other compacts, such as 
the one for the sheltered work- 
shops in blind, crippled, mentally 
defective and religious institutions. 


Compromise Will Stand 
for a While 


Indications are, however, that the 
compromise imposed by General 
Johnson will stick for a time, even 
if it kills the goose that lays the 
golden egg. While it spreads the 
mantle of approval over the sale 
of prison goods on the open mar- 
ket, in opposition to the trend of 
Congress and most other legisla- 
tive bodies, of trade associations 
and of welfare organizations, it 
doés permit the canny purchaser, 
who looks carefully at his labels, 
to spot the prison-made product. 
After which, he may buy it or 
leave it, according to the result of 
his comparison of price with qual- 
ity and other considerations. 

Behind all this NRA palaver 
still stands the Hawes-Cooper Act 
which permits States to legislate 
regarding prison-goods distribution 
as long as they apply the same rules 
of equity for -their.own products 
as for those of other States. 

We are in for a long stretch of 
compromises, in labels and other- 
wise, with the industries for the 
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subnormal groups. Five million 
workers, it is estimated, cannot 
meet the requirements of their 
jobs under present provisions of 
the NRA codes and must be pro- 
vided for by Government in some 
other manner, including (1) in- 
clusion of the submerged group in 
general industry on some con- 
trolled license basis, (2) develop- 
ment of institutional industries on 
a self-contained and self-regulated 
basis, free from general market 
competition, and (3) colonies, such 
as subsistence homesteads, where 
under Government management a 
self-governing group may be es- 
tablished, aided by public funds 
to assure an adequate subsistence 
to members by a planned develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry. 
But code labels for both free in- 
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Death of L. D. Wertheimer 


_" D. Wertheimer, president of the 
L. Wertheimer Company, Inc., New 
Vock advertising agency, died last week 

after a long ill- 
ness. His ad- 
vertising career 
started in England 
where he was in 
the publicity de- 
rtment of the 
unard Steam 
Ship Company for 
a number of years 
before coming to 
the United States. 
ae By with 
the gency, 
New York, until 
1920 when he be- 
came vice-pres- 

ident 2 
John Ca of the 
o m Curtiss Com- 
L. D. Wertheimer pany. In 1931 he 
formed the organ- 

ization that now bears his name. 

E. D. Schmerler, vice-president, will 
become mg yoy - as cage gr 

r. He in oup oO! 
= ing the time Mr. V hei 
iliness, had been inactive. 

e*e @f 


Crabb with Wrought Washer 

The Wrought Washer Company, Mil- 
waukee, has appointed Charles G. Crabb 
as sales promotion manager, a newly 
created position. He was formerly [end 
tive vice-president of the General Ha 
ware Corporation. 

eee 


a Quincy “News” 

ined Bark ~y News, a 
point nc., 
= po ork, as 
its oF advertising representative. 
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dustry and Government supported 
workshops without differentiation? 
Well, hardly! 

Looking at the situation of the 
code label, then, from the stand- 
point of one who tries to be a dis- 
interested observer, its life prom- 
ises to be both as noisy and as 
short lived as that of a locust. 
Reliable manufacturers and dis- 
tributors will be the first to desert 
it because they will not care to 
continue in association with those 
persons constitutionally unable to 
operate under fair trade and fair 
price rules of business. After all, 
the sale of good merchandise does 
not rest upon the use of the code 
label. The wise merchant will con- 
tinue in the future to place his 
chief dependence upon good ad- 
vertising. 


+ 


Elect Code Authority Group 
for Package Medicines 


Members of the code authority for 
the ~peenge Medicine Industry, se- 
lected by the vote of the industry are 
as follows: Frank A. Blair, ident 
of the Proprietary Association; J. Minor 
Ewing, president. edicine 
Manufacturers 5 A. 

ene Larkin = uffalo, 
Y: William Halloway, Johnston, 
Halloway & Sa ae ey a a and 
Earl A. ristol-Myers Com- 
pany, New York. These selections were 
made through the distribution of 2,600 
ballots to members in the industry. 

eee 


Bell Transfers DeYong 


L. W. Devons, So formerly advertising 
manager of the western Bell Tele- 
one Company in Dallas Tex., has 
tcquedessed to the —_ oh 
St. Louis advertising department. Frank 
M. Witten, formerly assistant advertis 
ing ~,, t in Dallas, has succeeded 
ong as advertising manager 
a eve Wilkerson, y with 
the-St. Louis office, is now assistant ad- 
vertising manager in Dallas. 
e*e es 


Joins Texas Group 


Frank R. Aton, Oy city of of the 

Memphis, Tenn., Appeal, 

will join the Texas eames Publisb- 

ers tion in an executive capacity 

ipl 15. His headquarters will be 
ouston. 


eee 

New Yachting yaa me 
Phy & Wave, for yacht owners, bas 
started publication from 250 East Bast 430d 


sblication 
gti P. Moore. 
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ou may be assured 
that our giving the Herald Tribune 
an increase in space is the result 
of merit... Your paper reveals a 
woman’s reader response that is 
very gratifying and is the kind 
that brings definite buyers into 


our store.” 
Pe ee 2) 
Manufacturing Furriers 


(Quotation from letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune dated March 22, 1934). 


‘| Herald Tribune 
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What about the other 
Detroits ? 


AUTOMOBILES are made and sold in London, Paris, 
Singapore; all over the world. Detroit is the greatest 
of the world’s automotive manufacturing centers 
but is not the only one. Each of the others is im- 


portant in the territory it serves. 


Automotive Industries reports the news from all the world’s 





automotive centers. In the great European centers: London, 


Paris, Berlin .. . the correspondents of Automotive Industries 





represent the highest type of automotive technical journalists 


The news-gathering organization of Automotive Industries is 





worldwide. It is rooted in a reputation for accuracy. Its pres- 


tige is international 


That is why those who wish to gain the respectful attention of 
automotive administrative executives, production and sales 
managers, engineers, designers, shop superintendents and de- 
partment heads in plants making all kinds of automotive 
products, advertise in Automotive Industries 





They know it is read by those who directly or indirectly in- 
fluence the buying in the industry, and is consequently the 
outstanding advértising medium for manufacturers who sell 
parts, accessories, materials or plant equipment to any or all 
branches of the automotive industry 


News of the automotive world is printed weekly in Automotive Industries 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Portland Renovizes 


And a Bank, Yes a Bank, Wins Prize for Conceiving Idea and 
Successfully Advertising It 


ECENTLY the Portland, Oreg., 
Advertising Club awarded first 
prize for “the most outstanding ad- 
vertising campaign of a civic na- 
ture in Portland in 1934,” to The 


First National Bank of Portland 
for a “Renovize Portland” cam- 
paign. The central figure in the 


campaign was a fifty-four-year-old 
dwelling house. 

To get the full picture, one must 
go back several years, when The 
First National determined to con- 
duct its advertising on a construc- 
tive basis, to design it to aid the 
merchant to sell his goods, to help 
the worker get a job and to assist 
in raising property values. In 
1933, this long-time advertising 
plan bore its first important fruit 
—a “Back-to-Better-Times” cam- 
paign urging consumers to “Buy 
Now.” 

During the first half of 1934 the 
bank carried on and developed the 
“Back-to-Better-Times” campaign 
into a “Renovize Portland” cam- 
paign whose chief purpose was to 
do in a greater measure for build- 
ing and lumber industries what had 
been done in 1933 for the retailers 
and real estate men. This year has 
been an ideal time for rebuilding 
and modernization. Materials were 
still below normal prices, labor 
was readily available, and the de- 
mand for modernized homes was 
rapidly increasing. 

First, permission of the Post Of- 
fice Department to use the site of 
an old post office in the center of 
Portland’s downtown area for a 
demonstration was secured. Then 
a search was made for “the oldest 
house you can find which still of- 
fers possibilities for modernizing.” 
This was found in a little frame 
structure built in 1880, with high 
ceilings, dark rooms, run-down 
plumbing, and in such a state ot 
general disrepair that it had been 
impossible to rent for more than 
three years. The owners donated 
the house to the campaign, and it 
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was moved on trucks to the post 
office lot. 

Architects held a contest among 
themselves for the best moderniza- 
tion plan. The Builders Exchange 
gave the services of a competent 
superintendent for the construc- 
tion. More than 100 building and 
supply firms joined the campaign 
by making actual donations of ma- 
terials or services. Union labor 
was hired and paid by the bank. 
The house was then completely 
“renovized.” For eight weeks, 
builders worked on the trans forma- 
tion, and at the end of that time 
had produced a model home from 
a shack. 

The house was completely fur- 
nished by Portland stores, one 
room being assigned to each store. 
Utility companies installed a gas 
range, electric refrigerator and all 
other appliances. Furnishings had 
a value of $1,400. 


6,000 Visitors the 
First Day 

On completion, the structure was 
opened to the public. Six thou- 
sands person visited it the first 
day. During the forty-eight days 
of the display, a total of 157,654 
visitors inspected the demonstra- 
tion—an average of 343 an hour 
for 460 hours. 

After seven weeks, the house 
was sold at public auction; pro- 
ceeds of the sale were divided be- 
tween the Portland Art Museum 
and a charitable organization. 

Advertising for the campaign be- 
gan before the house was moved. 
A folder provided by the bank had 
been sent out to 150,000 Portland- 
ers in utility company bills, de- 
scribing the “Renovize” project and 
inviting the public to “watch the 
house grow.” 

The bank also ran large news- 
paper advertisements announcing a 
Home Renovizing competition to 
extend over most of 1934. It in- 
cluded five monthly contests and 
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a grand competition, in which 


prizes were given for the best let 


ters and pictures describing con 
pleted home Renovizing projects 


More descriptive literature was 


sent out as bill inserts by utilit 
companies, stores and _ building 
firms as the house was completed 

a total of more than a halt mil 
lion pieces during the campaign 


All of this was provided by thi 
bank. 

Advertising and publicity cam 
to their climax at the house open 
ing. The night previous a special 


pre-view for 400 civic officials, 


building and supply dealers real 
estate men, and all contributors t 
the project was held, with a radu 
broadcast during which the a 





nouncer described the house in dé 
tail 





The opel ng W is het ilcle 
special sect s in each of the thre 
dailies The papers had previous! 
secured special ““Kenoviz advert 
tisements on a weekly basis all dur 
ing the campaig from building 
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One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Day and Night Operation 
The best quality work 
handled by daylight 


You will find upon investigation that we 
appreciate catalogue and publication re- 
quirements and that our service meets 
all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 


Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, 








advertisit men r agency service, and 
render any other ¢ ri we can toward the 
promotion, preparatio ud printing of catalogues 


and publications. 


Catalogue ona Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection witha Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 

(1) Catalogues 

(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 

(4) Magazines 

(5) House Organs 

(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, Direc- 
tories, Histories, Books and 
the lik Our mplete I t 
ing kquipr t all I y 
part of wil is at your 


command, embraces 


TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
(The Usual, also Color) 
BINDING 
(The Usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 





MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 


ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 
If you want advertjsing serv- 
anni illustratir 
la stance 
any sort 
1 udvertisi 
1 be ad 
i you If 
your printed 
rom Chicago— 











Business Met! 
the Highest (Inq 
First National Bank, Chicago, 
Proper Quality 
—Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmen; clean, new type from our 
and used once only; mod- 
f all kinds. 


ind Financial Standing 
uire Credit Agencies an 
Illinois) 





own foundry 
ern presses < 
Quick Delivery 

Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service; binding and mail- 
ing equipment for the largest edition. 

Right Price 

—Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
fied tomers, because of repeat orders. e are 

I sed to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our cust ers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
« to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 





Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 


Let us Estimate on Y our Ni xt Catalogue 
or Publication 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


LUTHER ¢ ROG ERS, Chair 
Board of D 

A R. SCHI LY Pre and Ge 
M 


in 


n. 


gr 
W. E, FREELAND, Sec. and Treas. 


H. J. WHITCOMB, Vice Pres 
Publication Sak 
J. W. HUTCHINSON, Vice Pre 


Catalogue Sales 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. WABASH 3380—Loca! and Long Distance 
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ER RAISES HIS BATON. 


NEW ENGLAND LISTENS SPELLBOUND 


To 1,500,000 New Englanders Nor- 
man Cloutier and his Merry Mad- 
caps are a high spot in radio 
entertainment. Incidentally four 
times a week this popular program 
is broadcast over an NBC-WEAF 
Network. It typifies WTIC’s fa- 
cilities in creating programs of 
merit—staging them with the finest 
talent—and handling all mechanical 
details with perfect precision. 


An Outstanding Market—The 
WTIC Communities represent one 
of America’s most prosperous mar- 
kets. Here are people with money 


anmw~ fr 
. s ote 
‘ VA 
: Nee 

Mialerhwigf A ‘ ondhade 


Ci ae < : JANSKY ¢ sAnLEY 
«Ahmed, -" SURVEY . 


to spend—an area so small (less 
than 100 miles square) that your 
sales force can cover it economi- 
cally—and a single station that 
blankets the entire market. Some- 
times it is advantageous to develop 
a program especially adapted for a 
New England audience. If  s0, 
WTIC can place the necessary ex 
perience and talent at your dis- 
posal. A few choice hours are now 
available. Full particulars on re- 
quest. New York office—220 East 
42nd Street, J. J. Weed, Manager. 
Chicago office—203 No. Wabash 
Avenue, N. C. Weed, Manager. 


STATION 


WTIC 


50,000 Watts 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Owned by the Travelers 
Broadcasting Service Corporation 
THE Station WTIC ComMunitIEs 


A prosperous population in a compact 
market. 


Operated Daily 7 A. M. to 12 Midnight. Sunday 9:30 A. M. to Midnight @ Member New 
England and NBC-WEAF Network. 
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Stunts Are Only Stunts 


Good Enough in Their Way, but There Are Better Methods of 
Pepping Up Salesmen 


PicrurES CORPORATION 
New York 


LOLUMBIA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Having had some first-hand ex- 
perience with convention “stunts,” 
I cannot agree with either my good 
friend, H. W. Alexander, of The 
American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation, or with your own 
statement in the June 21 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK,* to the effect that 
stunts which direct attention to the 
“also-rans” are effective. 

The various units of even the 
sturdiest sales organization, fre- 
quently present delicate problems. 
\ man’s pride represents an even 
more touchy proposition because 
there is a grave danger of not only 
killing it but also its owner’s value 
to the company. 

An organization in the motion 
picture industry some years ago 
conceived the stunt of presenting 
a tombstone to the division and 
branch office which ranked lowest 
from the standpoint of sales. It 
was the idea of some bright genius 
in the home office who believed 
that this would spur the lowest 
ranking unit into increased sales 
activity. It was all done in good 
nature but the only thing it accom- 
plished was to unfairly inflict 
humiliation upon the division and 
branch. Unfairly, because the sec- 
tions of the country in which both 
were situated, were experiencing 
adverse conditions. 

It seems to me that sales execu- 
tives too frequently disregard local 
conditions when studying sales 
charts of the various territories. 
After all, it is not uncommon for 
one section of the country to be in 
a prosperous state while another is 
in the slough of bad business. We 
frequently witness the spectacle of 
farmers virtually bankrupt while 
manufacturers are keeping their 
employees working overtime. Ob- 

*“Eleven Stunts to Enliven Sales Meet- 
ings,” Printers’ Inx, June 21, 1934. 
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viously, a sales unit serving a 
strongly rural community cannot 
be expected to make the same sales 
showing under the circumstances 
as another unit which serves an 
urban community. 

Of course there are other factors 
which play a part in bad showings 
We came across one of them here 
in our own organization some time 
ago when one of our branches 
showed an inexplicable decrease 
despite the fact that our other 
branches all showed increases. A 
quiet investigation revealed that 
our branch manager was devoting 
to bridge the time which he should 
have been utilizing in selling our 
product. The change we made im 
mediately resulted in increased 
sales. 


Transfer of Personnel 
Sometimes Advisable 

It is sometimes advisable to 
transfer members of sales person- 
nel. A good man may outlive his 
usefulness in one territory either 
because he has gone stale or be- 
cause he knows his prospects so 
well as to degenerate into a mere 
“order-taker.” In nine cases out 
of ten, a transfer to a distant ter- 
ritory will bring him back to his 
former efficiency. 

Some years ago our ranking 
salesman suffered a breakdown and 
because of his loyal service to this 
organization, we decided to give 
him an extended vacation at full 
pay and send him to another part 
of the country, which, according 
to his physician was most likely to 
restore him to health. Two weeks 
of idleness was all this war horse 
could stand, with the result that he 
dropped in at the branch serving 
that territory and requested to be 
allowed to visit accounts which we 
had never been able to sell. 

The following Saturday found 
him back in the office with a con- 
tract from every one of these ac- 
counts. It gave us an idea and 
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acting upon it, we made this indi- 
vidual the district manager over 
that section of the country—the 
first time in our existence we gave 
such a post to any man who had 
not previously served as_ branch 
manager. The results were im- 
mediate. During the last year, his 
territory yielded a million dollars 


more revenue than we had ever 
believed possible. 
Stunts are all right in their way 


but the trouble is that they are 


+ 
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merely stunts. First-hand informa- 
tion as to the reasons for bad busi- 
ness in a territory is far more valu- 
able because it makes possible a 
solution which will yield more 
sales. 

Reward the man who does good 
work. Help the man who needs 
help, but do not, under any cir 
cumstances, humiliate him. 


Jack Coun, 


] "1ce-Presides . 


$50,000 Industrial Campaign 


A! r least $50,000 is to be spent in 
1 direct mail 


business papers anc 
campaign soon 
Mechani 


Counsel of 


for an advertising 
started by the 
Transmission 
America. Charles E. Brinley, of 
the American Pulley Company, 
Philadelphia, is national chairman 
The advertising is planned to reach 
30,000 executives who are active or 
ustomers of the mem 
bers of the’ counsel 
According to M1 “pg the 
campaign is designed to sell mod 
ern mechanical power transmission 
methods to mills, plants and fact 


ries that have replaced belting and 
+. 


to be 
) ° ° 
Power 


prospective 


George W. W harton Dies 








George W. WI , for many years 
advertising director rf the Vat 1 
Geograpl Magazine, Washi died 
in that city on July 9, age 1 
He id beet h this 1 f 
twelve years, r gT Pe tw vears 
because ot ll I It 

eee 
Melick Leaves Holeproof 

James B elick, ‘ 
years associated with Hol proof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee Ss resigned as vi 
president in charge of sales and adver 
tising His future plans ar 
Officials Holeproof said t 
would not be i 1 imme 

eee 


Represents Southern — rs 








The Greenville, T os tl 
Lafayette, La., A rtiser uy 
pointed Burke, Kuipers & ey, 
Inc., publ rs’ representative, 
national tising representative 

eee 

Appoints Billingslea 
H. Billingsle 1 has beer ted 
Eastern advertising repress at 





New 
Tampa 


York of the Florida Grower, 


with individual motor 
It is not the intention of this ad- 
vertising to endeavor to bring back 
the old 1d discarded method of 
operating an entire plant by over- 
head belting and shafting, but in- 
stead to create a demand for short 
unit shafting, which oper 
ates one to ten machines 
financing the campaign ar¢ 
such concerns as the Graton & 
ympany, 
ley Company, T. 
Dodge 
ipany, and the 
Company. 
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Join Sound Studios 





ine OF 


Those 


American Pul 
B. Woods Sons 
Manufacturing 
Cling 


Con Surface 





Broyles Succeeds Shadinger 
B. C. Broyles, Atlanta manager of é 
eri Founders Sales Cor- 
ration,’ has succeeded Roy O. Shad 
branch manager 
intarily retired 
itter many years ot 


it in the Far West 





Represents Pe tlodical Group 


Fred B frimm, re 
Wi 1 Foot, is now 


resentative of the 


acting as repre 


entative thirteen magazines pub- 
lishe 1 by athletic clubs in thirteen 
cities He is conducting his business 
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with offices in New York. 
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IN PLANNING YOUR 


| FALL CAMPAIGN 


FOR 


AND THE 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
MARKET 


We Can, Perhaps, Help You with Basic 
Market Information as Contained in a 


Wide Variety of Dealer and Consumer 
SURVEYS and INVESTIGATIONS 


These surveys include a recent “Pantry Shelf” Inven- 
tory in Springfield homes covering 114 lines of Food 
Products, Dentifrices and Household Appliances; valu- 
able market facts also available concerning practically 
every other type of product. 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Thoroughly Covering New England’s 
Third Largest Market 





| 
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Speaking of Salt 


It Hasn’t Much Individuality at Best, but Myles Company Finds 
Way to Advertise It 


N the salt industry, it is axioma- 

tic that “salt is salt.” With one 
or two exceptions there has been 
little consumer advertising. Among 
those to launch a determined ad- 
vertising campaign is the Myles 
Salt Company, of New Orleans. 

The program was started two 
months ago with sizable newspaper 
space, and has been continued 
weekly since. Copy is running in 
ten major cities in four Southern 
States. Robert Polack, vice-presi- 
dent and active head of the com- 
pany, explains the thinking behind 
the campaign in this way: 

“We like to think of our prod- 
uct as being just a little bit better 
than any other on the market, but, 
after all, we realize that there is 
very little difference between 
brands of salt. In our advertising 
we can convince some women that 
our product is superior, but the 
majority of women buy just salt. 
If they like the brand they are 
given, they will continue using it. 

Salt is a staple that must be 
regularly purchased. If we can 
start a woman using our brand, 
and if she uses it frequently enough 
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to become familiar with the pack- 
age, she will form the habit of pur- 
chasing it. 

“And so, combined with the job 
of persuading some women to be- 
lieve in the superiority of Myles 
salt, we have the job of creating 
habitual users. We must get our 
salt into homes, not once but re- 
peatedly. We have to be sure that 
women will recognize and know 
our package.” 

In order to focus immediate at- 
tention on this salt, a contest is be- 
ing used. Everyone participates— 
consumers, newspapers, retail groc- 
ers and members of the company’s 
sales force. 

A six-column newspaper adver- 
tisement announced the Sally Myles 
Coloring Contest, and told children 
to obtain rules folders from their 
grocer, 

The copy runs exclusively witl 
one paper in each city. Each week 
a six-column advertisement ap- 
pears, in which Sally Myles (the 
trade-mark figure on the package) 
appears in some interesting situé 
tion outlining the advantages of 
the product. Children must color 


WwW { N A P ke I Z & COLOR THIS: PICTURE 
EVERYONE GETS A PRIZE! 
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these pictures each week (there are 
ten in the series), send them in to 
Sally Myles at the newspaper in 
which they appeared, with a trade- 
mark, or exact facsimile, pasted in 
one corner of the advertisement. 
Grand prizes will be given for the 
best sets of ten pictures. Everyone 
who colors all ten pictures, accord- 
ing to contest rules, wins a prize. 
What these prizes are has not yet 
been announced. 

The purpose of a serial contest, 
Mr. Polack explains, is to have the 
salt in the home for ten weeks. In 
order to sustain interest for so 
long a period special prizes are 
*n each week in each city for 
week's 





gi 
the best colorings of that 
picture. 
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A vital factor in the success of 
the contest was obtaining maximum 
retail distribution and the greatest 
possible amount of retail display. 
This is the primary responsibility 
of the salesmen. In order to keep 
them working at fever heat, a con- 
test among the sales force was 
started too. 

Jingles in each advertisement 
combine a description of the pic- 
ture with salt selling copy: 


When outside all is wet, 

Indoors the table’s set, 

Of course it’s plain to see 

Myles Salt flows easily. 

Prominent in every Myles adver- 

tisement is the slogan “It Runs for 
Myles.” 
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Fight Maine Cosmetic Law 


FiXPECTATIONS are that a 
hearing will be held the latter 
part of July in the case being 
brought by the Liggett Drug Com- 
pany and Bourjois, Inc., to test the 
constitutionality of Maine’s new 
cosmetic law, passage of which was 
reported in Printers’ INK last 
week 

State officials, who are defending 
the case, are to have their answers 
in by July 15, with the date of the 
hearing tentatively set for July 24 
lhree Federal judges are expected 
to hear the case. 

A temporary injunction has been 
granted, meanwhile, restraining en- 
forcement of the law until the 
validity of the act has been passed 


upon 
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Plan Fishing Publication 
David Pollock has been 


named presi 





nt of the newly formed General Pub 
shing Corporation, Lloyd Building, 
Seatt which will publish a new fish 
g p I tion \ ! 
| t and 
. . . 


Death of W. I. Clarke 





I. Clarke, for sixteen years 
pt director of the Presbyterian 
C} in the United States, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, died last 
week aged sixty-five 
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The Liggett company, in its peti- 
tion, points out that it has a large 
stock of cosmetics on hand in 
Maine stores which the manufac- 
turers refuse to register. It also 
holds it impossible to meet with 
the requirements of the law be 
cause to do so it would have to 
analyze more than 2,000 brands of 
cosmetics which it has in stock. 

Bourjois contends that the new 
law conflicts with the Constitution 
because it deprives a manufacturer 
of property without due process of 
law. It is also claimed that the law 
was not enacted in the interest of 
public health but primarily and es- 
sentially as a means to raise addi- 
tional revenue through the tax of 
$1 on each article offered for sale. 


+ 
Thurber Joins D’Arcy 
Hal Thurber has 
the D’Arcy 
Louis. Until 
wn agency in 
ie was 


joined the staff of 
Advertising Company, St 
recently he conducted his 
Dallas and before that 
executive with Tracy 

advertising agency 


I account 
of Dallas 
. . . 

With “Pictorial Review” 

Miss Kathleen Grealish, for a num- 
ver of years in charge of direct-mail, 
magazine and car card advertising at 
Macy’s, has resigned to join the Pic- 
torial Review Company, New York, to 
do pattern sales promotion work, 








Defer New Circulation Rule 


PROPOSED rule calling for 
newspaper circulation break- 
downs in “city within a city” sit 


uations will be a prominent item on 


the agenda for the annual conven 


tion of the Audit Bureau of Circu 
lations next fall. Brought up for 
approval at a recent meeting oi 


Bureau directors, postponement of 
action was urged by Walter M 
Dear, Jersey City, N. J., Journal 
who requested that all members o 
the newspaper division be informed 
about it in advance so that an in 
telligent discussion of the 
may be had at the convention 

The suggested ruling reads 


subject 


When a municipality in which a 
member newspaper is published is 


included in the arbitrary city zone 
of another city, each newspaper 
published in the latter city shall 
set forth its circulation in the 


municipality arbitrarily included in 





the city zone of the larger city 
+ 
Louisiana Taxes Advertising 
A State Adn n | t 
a 2 per cent gr » 
advertising linage l 
papers has be ‘ t I 
ture I 
Senate amer r l S 
Huey P. I 
ull dailies s f 
withi the 
copies a week O 1 ] 
accused Long g e t 
reprisal measure to pet e those 1 
licati ms whic h } 7; | +he tem 
to oppose his t 
the State. 
eee 
Cleveland Club Elects 
Directors of the Cleveland A 
ing Club have ele the following off 
. ent, \ Bi g 
ler & Sn & R fir 
Harty B. Wi W: 
Ir S¢ nd v pre 
B. G ( 1 
1 ale t S Ge g ' 
3uehler, president, B Printcraft 
Company and, secret Hi 
ice Treharne 
. . . 
Death of A. C. Mace 
Alfred Clare Mace, at o1 t 
advertising and sales manager of the 


New York, 


National Biscuit ( 
; : ; 


died at Rye, 
fifty-one More 


ompany, 





. 1 3 i 6, aged 
recently he had heen 


associated with Gardner & Mace, adver- 


tising agency. 
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and shall break down its circula 
tion in that municipality in the 
same manner as is required of the 


newspaper published in that mu 
nicipality. 
Another action of the board was 


» combination sale 
a newspaper of a subscription to 
together with sub- 
number of maga- 
decision of Managing 


wit reterence t 


newspaper 
‘iptions to a 


The 


fines 





Director Harn that where a pre- 
mium is offered in connection wit! 
the combination sale, each maga 
ne included must report su 
subscriptions as taken with pre 
| Vas appr ed by the d 
torate 
t was ruled, however, that iif 
r izine eliminated such sub- 
riptions from the paid classifica 
t n its publisher’s statement 
there would be no necessity for 
mentioning them in the paragrapl 


premium sales 
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Has Poland Spring Account 
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Change in Fawcett Groups 

\ hange in the grouping, increase 

guaranteed circulation and adjust 
n t es will become effective itl 
August issues of publications of Fawcett 
Publications, Inc Fawcett Women’s 
Group includes True Confessions, Screer 
Book Screen Play, Hollywood and 
Radioland The Fawcett Screen Grou 
includes Screen Book, Screen Play and 


Holly wood. 
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as Advertising Manager 


3 D. C. “DUKE” MILLS 
saa in the New York Office 


H. F. “RED” WILLSON 
in the Chicago Office 





THE ESQUIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PALMOLIVE BLDG., CHICAGO 


and 





NEW ENGLAND 
M. C. Blackwood 
Statler Building 
Boston, Mass 


DETROIT OFFICE 
Frederic Ewald 
1415 Parker Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


PACIFIC COAST 
Richard Budd 
Russ Building 
San Francisco, Cal 








Capital Value of a Sale 


Continued from page 1 


weakens (unsound repeat order). 

A great many immediate prac- 
tical implications of this fact are 
of course obvious. You see at 
once, for example, how either too 
high or too low a cash price im- 
pairs or may even destroy either 
the relationship or its capital 
value; and that the buyer, no less 
than the seller, must take account 
in his buying policies, as the seller 
must in his sales policies, of ‘the 
capital value which he also has at 
stake in each transaction. 

Everybody, in fact, realizes the 
moment that it is mentioned that 
this capital value, based on a rea- 
sonable expectation of future prof- 
its from a continuing relationship, 
exists as an essential element in 
every individual purchase and sale. 
But merely to realize its existence 
is not enough. If we are ever go- 
ing to find out, even generally— 
let alone in any really useful detail 
—what our sales and advertising 
efforts are really worth to us, we 
must find a way to measure it with 
some degree of accuracy, if not for 
each individual sale, at least for 
each specific kind of sale. 

Then where can we start? 

It is plain at once that there are 
four distinct elements in the task 
of your sales force (and if your 
advertising is not part of your 
sales force, what is it?) each of 
which costs you money, but only 
one of which is, strictly speaking, 
true selling expense. They are: 

1. Successful efforts to establish 
new customer accounts. 

2. Efforts to establish new cus- 
tomer accounts which fail in their 
purpose, and are therefore dead loss. 

3. Successful efforts to maintain 
or improve established accounts. 

4. Unsuccessful maintenance ef- 
forts directed toward established ac- 
counts, which are, like unsuccessful 
efforts to open new accounts, dead 
loss. 

Whether you know it or not, and 
like it or not, you have these four 
major sales-cost accounts on your 


books right now. Of course you 
often cannot tell, and in some cases 


you probably never will be able ex 
ictly to tell, to which account t 
charge a given expense, or in pre 


cisely what proportion to divide it 
between two of them 

But if you don’t at least recog- 
nize the real distinctions among 
them, and make at least a begin- 
ning toward sorting them out as 
far as you can, you never will 
have anything even approaching 
that sales cost accounting system 
for which so many leaders in 
American business are calling t 
day—and calling, every day, more 
loudly. 

Take for example the difference 
between Number One and Number 
rhree. It is plain that Number 
One operates to create your invest 
ment in the sale before it is made 





Number Three is a deduction fron 
the capital value of the sale after 
it is made. But how much sales- 


cost accounting, or customer ac 
counting, in the United States to- 
day is done on a basis that permits 
that important distinction to be 
recognized ? 

Sales analysis? Before we get 
this job licked—and it’s got to be 
licked by any business that expects 
to survive in the good time that's 
coming—we'll be making four 
separate and distinct analyses of 
these four distinct elements in the 
over-all cost of the entire Sales 
Department job; analyzing each of 
the four in any number of ways 
which, however, can all be grouped 
into two main categories: 


1. Analyses of organized effort di- 
rected at the market: 

By salesman; 

By branch office; 

By special departmental subdivi 
sion of the sales force: 

By specific type or class of adver- 
tising. 

2. Analyses of the market against 
which effort is directed: 

By geographical subdivision: 

By type of distribution employed; 
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By industry, trade or profession; | 
By product or product use. 


Then what? 

Then we can really begin to find 
out what is the real instantaneous 
capital value of a sale as made 
a certain unit sale resulting from 
a certain advertisement ; made by a 
certain salesman operating out of 
a certain branch office; through 
a certain jobber (or retailer) ; to a 
certain individual or company lo 
cated in a certain city, county or 
state, engaged in a certain business 
or in the practice of a certain pro- 
fession: and consisting of a cer- 
tain quantity of a certain product, 
sold for a certain use. 

Does that take your breath 
away? Then try to eliminate a 
single item of those specifications ; 
and find out how many businesses 
will instantly demand that it be 
put back in again. And still this is 
only the beginning. For what are 
the elements in this capital value 
we are pursuing through the dis- 
tribution maze? 

It is easier to see what the de- 
ductions from it are going to be 
maintenance expense, mechanical, 
emotional and spiritual (if any). 
Analysis of both successful and 
unsuccessful maintenance jobs will 
show, for example, that some defi- 
nite kinds of customers—geograph- 
ically or industrially, or both—buy 
promptly and efficiently; while 
others show a consistently and dis- 
couragingly high percentage of 
wastage of that infinitely precious 
commodity, your salesmen’s work- 
ing time. Of course they lose 
themselves by that waste; but not 
all the cost of it rests on them. 

How about your terms? There 
are plenty of businesses that feel 
the difference in capital cost be- 
tween thirty days that really mean 
thirty days, and thirty days delib- 
erately, systematically stretched out 
to thirty-six or seven. How about 
tendencies toward continual claims 
for defective shipment—-damage in 
transit—mechanical troubles—how 
about undue demand for just plain 
nursing and petting? 

3ut the biggest factor of all in 
setting up capital-value yardsticks 
is the actuarial. What, if you 
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upward 


GOOD TIMES are made, not 
born. There is a rich reviving 
market in Great Britain and the 
Empire, but it will not appear 
magically at your door. Go after 
it! Punch is the surest channel 
of approach. All English-speak- 
ing people honour Punch and 
have instinctive faith in the 
advertising it carries. Punch 
reaches the homes where money 
is, where standards are set. And 
Punch sells and sells! In your 


next campaign plan to include 


Punch 


“the paper that is England” 


MARION JEAN LYON: ADVT. MANAGER 
PUNCH: IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, ENG 
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THE JUVENILE MARKET 


What it is 
How to reach it 


Thirty-two million prospects! 


That’s the juvenile market. Thirty-two 
million children between the ages of six and 
eighteen. 


There are a few well-charted paths to 
this juvenile market. What these paths are 
-and how they can be followed without 
unnecessary detours is the subject of a 
series of three articles to be published in 
Printers’ INK. The first, 


The Juvenile Market 


will appear in PRINTERS’ INK 
for July 19 


They are written by E. Evalyn Grum- 
bine who, through her work with one of 
the leading juvenile publications, has made 
a close study of all phases of approaching 
the child market. 


Each article is packed full of practical 
case studies. Together they constitute an 
authoritative and challenging examination 
of the child market. 
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Can you answer these questions 
about The Juvenile Market? 


What are the six important factors in forming a club for 
children? 

How did Wrigley get more than 700,000 children to join 
the Lone Wolf Tribe? 

What part should the dealer take in a prize contest for 
children? 

Should the product be the center of interest in a contest? 

How did a large oil company dispose of nearly 5,000,000 
premiums to children in ten weeks? 

What was the average purchase per gallon for each cus- 
tomer demanding one of these premiums? 

What type of package inserts have the greatest juvenile 
appeal? 

What advantages has General Foods found in its novelty 
Post Toasties packages? 

What type of material has the best chance of getting dis- 
tribution through schools? 

What material does the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
distribute through schools? 

How many units of merchandise did Heinz sell in dis- 
tributing 1,000,000 miniature models? 

What type of booklet has greatest appeal to children? 

At what hour are the most popular children’s radio pro- 
grams broadcast? 

What are three types of comic strip advertising? 

What increase in returns did Junket get when it changed 
its copy appeal in children’s magazines? 


How can children be reached by point-of-sale advertising? 
These questions and many others are 


answered in The Juvenile Market, 
starting in 
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please, is the “life expectancy” of 
a given account, of a certain mar- 
ket classification? What is the 
“life expectancy” of Salesman Jim 
Henry’s average new account, com- 
pared with Salesman Peter Smith’s? 
And how is that life expectancy 
affected by each successive repeat 
order? What is the comparative 
life expectancy of accounts de- 
veloped through Advertising Media 
A and B? 


Accountancy Can Answer 
These Questions 


The remarkable fact is that the 
necessary technical knowledge, skill 
and equipment to answer every 
question so far raised in this arti- 
cle exists already, today, in the ac- 
counting field; perhaps not to an- 
swer them all with final accuracy, 
but closely enough to give us a 
working basis. Any good accoun- 
tant, for example, given the data, 
can work back from the life ex- 
pectancy (which of course includes 
both longevity and anticipated 
average volume) and give you a 
capital value which you can trust 
can trust, at any rate, as well as 
you can trust your original figures 

The real job, then, is clearly to 
visualize the problem, recognize its 
importance, and decide just how 
far into detail it is worth your 
while to go—how much it is going 
to cost to get the answers, and how 
much those answers themselves 
will be worth to you. My own 
opinion is that it is already worth 
while to go pretty far; and that 
tomorrow it will prove worth 
while to go a great deal farther 
still. 

For when we get genuinely re- 
liable indications, within not too 
great a margin of error, as to our 
real equations of sales-cost versus 
profit (and advertising-cost vs. 
profit equations) we can not only 
do all the things hinted at the out 
set of this article; we can do a 
great deal more. 

We can help each salesman to 
determine, with considerable ac- 
curacy, exactly how much time and 
no more he can profitably (profit- 
ably to himself as well as the com- 
pany) allot to each present and 
prospective customer with whom 
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he is working regularly; and we 
can give our advertising men facts 
on achieved results by which to 
check specific appropriations based 
on market analysis before the fact 
And with due regard for human 
fallibility, we will probably find 
that any given account, actual or 
prospective, can be put pretty defi- 
nitely into one or another of three 
classes : 

1. Those that are only profitable 
when they can be sold and main- 
tained on an absolute minimum of 
effort. 

2. Those that are worth just so 
much and no more of effort—a 
carefully pre-determined dosage com- 
bining advertising and _ personal 
salesmanship in due proportion, but 
well beyond the minimum; beyond 
which point it is best to write off 
the loss. 

3. Those rare and precious “back- 
logs” for which no selling or main- 
tenance expense you are organized 
to incur, would be too great—and 
for which, you will probably find, 
actual selling and maintenance costs 
run lowest, anyway. 


There is not, of course, a sales 
executive in America who does not 
already so measure every account 
on his books—in his head. But how 
much of this measuring today is 
done by yardstick; and how much 
by rule-of-thumb? And rule-of- 
thumb measuring on this job is al- 
ways costly; always spells loss, for 
a definite human reason. 

In old-fashioned whist the 
maxim was; “In case of doubt, 
take the trick.” That maxim is 
obsolete in modern contract play 
Why? Because the science of the 
game has progressed to the point 
where, practically speaking, there 
are no more cases of doubt. Where 
the old-time whist player hesitated, 
and then took the trick that cost 
him several others later on, the 
modern player refuses, because he 
knows from the bidding and play, 
plus the law of probabilities, that 
that trick would cost him more 
than it’s worth. 

When it comes to selling, we 
are all old-fashioned whist play- 
ers. Whether it is the highest 
executives, debating whether or not 
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to take on a new product, adopt a 
certain distribution plan, or go 
after a certain market; the adver- 
tising manager, arguing with him- 
self whether or not to recommend 
a certain appropriation; or the in- 
dividual salesman sticking on for 
another precious hour after his 
prospect has his neck bowed and 
his ears laid back; we all hate to 
let go, and consequently, in the 
absence of accurate knowledge of 
the odds against us, we always go 
too far. 

You doubt; and so you take the 
trick, and pay for it afterward. 
Nobody ever failed to go after, or 
do all he could to hold, an account 
he knew was profitable. The 
spread, when you measure by rule 
of thumb, is all the other way; 
down among accounts of which 
you have only the vaguest hope 
they will ever pay the cost of get- 
ting and keeping them; a hope that 
seldom, in an imperfect world, will 
be fulfilled. How many accounts 
have you on your books right now 
that never will be more than “sal- 
vage”—never will return you more 
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than a fraction of what it has al- 
ready cost you to get and keep 
them? 

There is where the profit will 
come from that will many times 
pay the cost of a real and thor- 
ough-going accounting system for 
distribution costs. The wood from 
which our real yardsticks of sales 
and advertising costs and profits 
must be cut is still growing in the 
trees ; and those trees are hidden in 
plenty of under-brush at the end of 
a long, hard road. It has taken 
our brethren on the production side 
—the men who make the goods it 
is our job to sell—some thirty 
years’ hard work to make and cali- 
brate their cost-accounting yard- 
sticks; and even now they are not 
all entirely satisfied. 

But until we do know, as we cer- 
tainly do not now, what our real 
selling costs and selling profits are, 
we cannot possibly move our dis- 
tribution structure—the most im- 
portant and difficult problem in 
American business today—from the 
shifting sands of conjecture to the 
bedrock of demonstrated fact. 
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New York, Jury 12, 1934 


It seems that the 
special sale idea, 


with all its perils, 


A Clumsy 
Makeshift 
is going to be tried by the various 
The Ad 


ministration has decided that its 


construction industries 


housing program is likely to flop 
unless prices on building materials 
are cut deeply and immediately. 
The trouble seems to be that to 
lew pec ple seem interested in get 
ting any part of the barrels and 


barrels of money which the Gov 





ernment has set aside for housing 
projects This is perfectly good 
money, but as long as it stays 
where it is the construction indus 
try is going to languish; it must 
be borrowed and spent 

As Printers’ INK understands 
it, the Administration authorities 
have informed the construction in 


1 } 
hioh 


ig 


dustries that prices are too 
The industries have had the temer 
ity to inquire as to the particular 
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index in reference to which they 
were supposed to be too high. 

And the answer has been, “not 
to any index; just too high. Any 
prices are too high that cannot 
move the goods.” 

This much established, the idea 
is to slash the prices to bargain 
counter proportions and then tell 
the people that they have a lifetime 
pportunity to buy now. For, as 
sure as those same people are 
alive, inflation is inevitably going 
to shoot those prices skyward in a 
few months and then home owners 
will be sorry that they did not open 
the door when opportunity knocked. 

rhis is obviously an exaggerated 
use of the special sale idea which 
has been the curse of retailing for 
With all the good 
ill in the world toward the Ad 


ministration’s housing project and 
recognizing the great need for get- 
ting Government money into circu- 
1 in the building industries, we 
tt very much whether the peo 
ple will bite upon this bait to any 
great extent. 

hey have heard the same story 
before so many times in retail ad- 
vertising that they can recite it 
backwards. Repeated abuses of the 
idea have made them extremely 
suspicious of any talk to the effect 
that they had better buy now while 
the .buying is good. That story 
was somewhat impressive at one 
time, but it has lost its force 
through long-continued reiteration. 

Instead of adopting a clumsy and 
worked-out makeshift such as this, 
why doesn’t the Government use 
some oO! its extra money im a 
cleanly cut advertising program 
which will tell the people just what 
this new housing project is and 
make an unemotional and a fac- 
tual showing as to just how they, 
the people, can gain something 
or themselves by taking advantage 
of it? : 

It will be tragic indeed if a lot 
»f theoristic gentlemen in Wash- 
ington are allowed to ruin this val 
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uable housing idea through ama- 
teurish use of bargain counter tac- 
tics that are full of dynamite and 
thus are only to be safely handled 
by experts—sometimes not even 
then. 

The minds of most home owners 
are sufficiently mature to grasp a 
sensible business proposition such 
as this when it is put up to them in 
a sensible and businesslike way 

A properly conceived and sutf- 
ficiently sizable advertising pro- 
gram will break the log-jam. This 
is no glorification of advertising 
either; it is a simple A B C state 
ment of business fundamentals 
which are so extremely elementary 
that they should be understood 
even by a Government expert. 


Doug Taylor, 


Good News 


vice-pre sident ot 
from Ioway) pyivrers’ Tx1 
was traveling through lowa last 


week. We in the editorial depart 
ment—who, in accordance with the 
traditions of the publishing indus 
try, are supposed to spend the 
money that the business department 


makes—have heard rumors to the 
general effect that he was in the 
land of tall corn (fairly tall, even 
this year) for the purpose of get 
ting business. 

We cannot vouch for this, al 
though on certain occasions and 


1 


proper inducements being offered, 
we believe he has consented to sell 
space in this paper to reputable ad- 
vertisers whose checks are good at 
the bank 

But what we started out to say 
was that Doug wrote us a letter, 
and in this letter he said: 

“IT saw figures showing that 52 
per cent of all farms in Iowa are 
owned by people who live in town 
and that 55 per cent of all the 
Iowa farms are still unencum- 
bered. Imagine trying to find 55 
per cent of the houses in White 
Plains without a mortgage or 55 
per cent of the business concerns 
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in any city without a bank loan!” 

It can’t be done in the cities, 
Doug; there just ain’t no such 
animal. This is one other indica- 
tion of the solidity and strength of 
this land of the free and home of 
the brave. Why worry about the 
future of a country whose rural 
population have it all over the more 
showy, talkative and_ inferiority- 
complex-ridden inhabitants of the 


more populous centers: 

“And,” writes Doug, “thus endeth 
the red-hot news from the great 
open spaces where men are men 
and where it is hot as hell.” 

Probably it was hot, at that. 

In one last expiring effort to 
prevent the Central West from 
walking away with all the glory, 
however, we hereby declare that 
New York during that same week 
was even hotter. Iowa is a great 
and glorious State. But it shouldn't 
be permitted to grab everything 


T re By this time, Set 
The Kingfish “° rte 
Thinks! 


ought to know what newspapers are 


ator Huey Long 
of Louisiana, 


Hence, when he arose before the 
ways and means committee of his 
own State legislature to voice his 
definition of them, he looked upon 
an audience unusually attentive. 

But again the Kingfish miscued 
This time it was not one of his 
eves that got in the way—as it 
did at Sands Point—but his whole, 
tubby bulk. For his definition just 
naturally back-fired. 


he newspapers,” the Senator 


said—speaking for a bill to levy a 
tax of 2 per cent on the gross ad 
vertising receipts of newspapers and 
periodicals with circulations above 
20,000—“the newspapers are the 
charmed free bull of this country.” 

And the echo must have caused 
him to jump. For surely even Huey 
must have realized that he had de- 
fined and described, not the news- 
papers, but himself. 

Charmed he surely is; for he’s 
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still in circulation. Free he is also; 
as free and disordered and wind- 
blown is his speech as is the rub- 
bish it so closely resembles. And 
as for the bull part—well, all Huey 
ever needs to complete the en- 
semble is a china shop. And china 
shops, it seems he finds every- 
where. 

About newspapers he spoke fur- 
ther, saying: “If a man knew that 
when he was reading the news col- 
umns he was reading the truth, 
then he would believe the adver- 
tisements. I think we ought to 
help the newspapers by making 
them tell the truth, but we'll give 
them a little time to see if they 
won't clean up their own houses 
before we do that.” 

Truth in the news columns? Was 
it truth that Huey told the report- 
ers when, in the post-Sands-Point 
statement, he related, with ges- 
tures, how, all alone in that his- 
toric washroom, he was set upon 
by gangsters? 

Truth in advertising? The Sen 
ator’s knowledge of advertising is 
the knowledge of a demagog. 

But two words that he spoke 
were news. If you will re-read 
the second quotation you will see 
that the Kingfish said: “I think.” 


° It was neither the 
Richber 
. & heat nor the hu- 


Takes Texas midity that most 
annoyed, last week, the great State 
of Texas. It was Donald R. Rich 
berg. 

At Fort Worth, the NRA’s dep- 
uty name-caller—deputy, of course, 
to General Johnson—told Texas 
lawyers, assembled as the Texas 
Bar Association, that criticism of 
the Administration’s industrial poli- 
cies as “theoretical experiment by 
a mythical group of brain-trusters 
under a Presidential dictatorship” 
was “pitiful.” 

Among the gathered barristers 
there must have been some who, 
inwardly, boiled. Texas is big. Her 
people are born and reared in spa- 
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ciousness. To regiment a Texan’s 
thought, to muzzle his freedom of 
speech, and to halter his loyalty to 
the tailboard of any man’s band- 
wagon is to lay hold upon the busi- 
ness end of a bolt of lightning. 

In Texas there are men who do 
not believe that to criticize the 
policies of any Federal Govern- 
ment is to commit either sacrilege 
or treason. In that Fort Worth 
audience there were men who, out 
of respect for his high office, would 
not go so far as to call a President 
a dictator, and yet who resented— 
and justifiably so—the manner and 
the language of this man who came 
from the East to pity them. 

Criticism, Mr. Richberg said, is 
pitiful. 

In that Fort Worth audience 
there were level-headed men not 
easily moved by emotionalism— 
men by whose code of ethics 
the strategy of sniping from the 
shadow of a popuiar leader is un- 
sportsmanlike. 

If Mr. Richberg had said that 
lack of criticism would leave the 
country in a pitiable state, he would 
have said something really impor- 
tant. 

All along, he and the general 
have met criticism with resentment. 
Consider their storm of rage over 
the Darrow reports. 

We hope that in his new capac- 
ity as chairman of the Industrial 
Emergency Committee—a post to 
which the President transferred 
him because he couldn’t get along 
with the general—he will find a 
new tolerance. 

The new job will be too big for 
one mind—even for a mind as keen 
as Mr. Richberg’s and even though 
his associates will be Johnson, 
Ickes, Hopkins and Miss Perkins 

Unless those who sit in the seats 
of the mighty can come to realize 
that their actions are, and ought to 
be, subject to the examination of 
critical analysis, this nation—in- 
cluding Texas—cannot flourish. 

If we can’t criticize, we’re sunk. 
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HARPER’S BAZAAR 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


VAST SUMS 


. are being spent NOW for quality merchandise. In 
all parts of the country there is a growing conviction 


that NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 





226,000 of America’s wealthiest families, the discrimi- 
nating reader families of THE STUYVESANT GROUP, 
are in the vanguard of this spending movement. They 
are placing orders for motor cars and yachts, planning 
and building pretentious new homes, making extensive 
tours to all parts of the world, buying necessary lux- 
uries that they may enjoy fine living at its best. 


Here is active buying power of the greatest magnitude 
... your first market for lucrative sales of quality mer- 
chandise . . . reached directly and effectively through 


THE STUYVESANT GROUP. 


For advertising schedules used prior to Jan- 
vary 1935 discounts run as high as 25° 





THE STUYVESANT GROUP 


Laurence A. Weaver, DIRECTOR GROUP SALES 


$72 MADtS ON &AVeRer,. Bei YOR  K 
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1933 
a = 
pee 
ii( Advertising Leadership Traces Back 
ie 
e<| te EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
aco Based on a UNIQUE ROUTINE 
431% C he July FORTUNE is devoted entirely 
. to Italy under Mussolini » » Intensive re- 
ry search on this story began last October and 
47 was carried forward by nine staff members. 
‘47 Two editors and two roving financial report- 


58,652 4 ers, in Italy, put King, Dictator, industrialists, 
and citizens through pertinent inquisitions. 
€26,9 Later eleven consulting experts made volumi- 


nous reports. 5,000 pictures were assembled, 





189 used. Finally, six FORTUNE writers pro- 
duced 300,000 words of which 80,000 were 


printed » » The Italian issue is worth reading. 











et 100,000 AVERAGE GUARANTEED FOR 1935 









































1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Pe. -July Jan. uly Jul 
Golden Book ....... a 1,200 1,729 2,107 16,393 19,124 : 
CE CE once ccacencnes 5 1,173 1,006 880 16,427 19,032 
Street & Smith Combination. 4 896 896 1,344 7,392 7,392 
Nature Magazine a 821 1,702 2,800 18,973 20,764 
Blue Book ... . e490 e483 4,964 5,039 
ee ahs iaianecateciice ies 731,078 532,196 57 5,914,846 4,435,943 
a No Issue. b Larger Page Size. c Jan.-June Linage. d Four June Issues. e Smaller 
Page Size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
McCall’s : 56 38,145 31,963 34,7 728 311,466 289 058 
Woman’s Home C ompanion. 55 37, 504 28,814 7,061 303,949 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 55 37,227 32,145 29/829 317,725 
Good Housekeeping 85 36,583 29,838 35,304 319,896 
Vogue (2 issues).. 51 31,884 28,906 33,938 477,781 
Harper’s Bazaar 43 29,229 21,869 24,776 392,290 
Delineator 28 19,134 19,676 19,423 174,280 
True Story . 44 18,703 15,230 21,094 139,641 
Photoplay . . 36 15,629 14,899 13,505 98,676 
Modern Screen 36 15,369 9,970 9,125 100,037 
Modern Romances 35 15,121 9,315 7,598 94,648 
Tower Magazines 33 14,214 10,173 11,257 92,069 
Pictorial Review 20 13,349 12,208 11,921 113,373 
Parents’ Magazine 29 12,319 9,037 7,299 96,846 = 
Household Magazine 18 12,276 6,562 8,514 95,220 
Holland’s 15 11,585 4,874 8,773 78,368 
Radio Stars 25 10,599 1,550 56,858 
Screen Play 25 10,470 5,905 5,329 68,317 
Shadoplay 23 9,984 12,57 72,497 
Movie Mirror 23 9,826 4, 64,401 
Screen Book 22 9,380 .¥ 5,595 62,608 
Farmer’s Wife 13 9,004 7,157 75,898 
True Confessions 21 8,918 5,826 62,786 
Hollywood 2 8,652 5,438 56,834 
Radioland 19 7,840 55,483 
True Romances 18 7,633 6,668 59,735 
True Experiences 17 7,315 b 54,709 
Dream World ‘ 17 7,179 6,088 56,934 
Fawcett Women’s Group....... 17 7,069 46,656 
WEED WHOEEE cccccsccccsces 9 6,175 7,135 46,838 
Macfadden Women’s Group.... 14 c6,024 c37,302 
Junior League Magazine....... 12 5,251 5,964 45,456 37,504 
ON OS eee eee 11 4,621 23,965 
DED cnccéeuneeeseeveneee 6 4,157 2,367 32,82 29,474 
tt Me. dieneredcegeoneaten 8 3,586 1,940 29,694 25,447 
Junior Home Magazine........ 6 d2,515 3,271 14,336 19,267 
Messenger of Sacred Heart.... 10 2,196 2,807 11,712 13,872 
Totals ...ccccscccccccscvcceces 506,665 365,083 369,730 4,242,109 3,242,381 
a June-July Linage. b No Issue. c Radio Mirror not included, d June & July issues 
combined. 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 June Issues) 
1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages _Lines Lines Lines Jan.-June Jan.-June 
Saturday Evening Post.. .- 261 177,182 a101,431 a129,505 958,640 677,248 
New Yorker . .244 104,536 a56,802 a53,473 606,082 363,954 
Sern ““ eT, a9l, 980 a59,936 a49,066 543,261 344,254 
oy eee — -129 87,711 a53,284 a57,423 471,696 325,026 
American Wee kly = = areal ae a56,160 a45,535 a88,384 332,251 338,531 
Literary Digest ae . 59 26,820 a20,605  a29,095 183,255 164,248 
Liberty ..... ‘ SS 25,201 al6,468 al9,090 149,511 115,126 
Business Week . 7 . 57 24,535 al3,576 26,917 135,195 90,051 
News-Week — ; . 24 10,147 a8,016 94,337 33,022 
The Nation . ‘ me a6,800 a5,950 8,550 46,550 40,163 
New Republic .. ‘ 10 a4,138 _a5,206 4,374 | 31,102 35,774 
Totals .. 615,210 386,809 465,877 3,551,880 2,527,397 Avere 
a Four Issues. Mode 
CANADIAN (June Issues) ane 
Mayfair . 53 035,719 22,127 31,767 ~=—:161,747 124,829 
Maclean’s (2 is.) , neko Tae 33,012 33,160 38,124 211,086 189,249 
Liberty (5 is.) va a 28,230 d16,377 140,979 108,248 
me exclusively Canadian ee 7,218 32,904 
o in comb. with U. S. ed.. 49 21,012 108,075 
Canadian Home Journal..... . 40 27,798 27,604 30,850 172,552 
The Chatelaine ......... ee 26,995 20,737 24,155 141,143 
Can. Homes & Gardens .... 36 ab24,519 al4,903 17,744 118,941 M 
National Home Monthly ee 22,826 17,173 20,314 133,434 
The Canadian Magazine a 15,398 15,544 17,797 87,165 
Canadian Business (July)...... 25 10,460 6,888 8,115 76,744 
Totals .... 224,957 174,513 188,866 1,243,791 “024.053 “Th 
a Larger Page Size. b June & + July issues combined. c Jan.-July Linage. d Four Issues 
Grand Totals 2,077,910 1,458,601 1,596,034 14,952,626 11,229,774 
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37301 MODERN MAGAZINES gain * 37,286 
30,222 lines, the largest gain in the entire mass 


33°701 field, excepting Good Housekeeping. 


57,504 This linage gain is greater than that of 


McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 





3,242,381 Ladies’ Home Journal, or Pictorial 
uly issues 
Review. 


1933 
Jan.-June 
363,934 MODERN MAGAZINES gain 37,286 
344,254 
338,531 lines while Tower loses 674 . . . Delineator 
164,248 
90°05! loses 13,345. 
40.163 
35,774 
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Modern Romances > 
124,89 get RESULTS! 


189,249 
108,248 


152,116 


="|M ODERN MAGAZINES 


101,366 
85,537 
c54,55¢ . . . ” 

wosos | “The quality magazines reaching mass markets 


| ,229,774 
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NOMETHING slightly differ¢ 
in “keyed” copy is | 


eing wus 


by the manufacturers of Marti 


son’s Coffee in their advertising 


t swer to the manufacturer. In re- 
ed turn he receives a full half-pound 
of Martinson’s Coffee, absolutely 


in iree 


the “Stadium Concerts Review,” The Schoolmaster, who has al 
which is used as a program for ways been a great believer in fitting 
the concerts in the Lewisohn Stadi the copy to the medium, puts this 


um in New York City. 
The background of the adve 


tisement is a piece of music. I: 


stead of the ordinary musical note 
tiny coffee cups, from which ri 


ribbons of steam, are employed 


The advertisement utilizes actua 


bars of mus! 


the works of a great composer. As a dining-room which 


copy the company uses words t 
sung to the tune of the musi 
] | 1 


Across the lower right-hand corne 
of the composition is a note whi 
says that tl bars constitute 
theme from a well-known musi 
composition | 1 great compost 


The prospect is told to write in tl 
correct names of the compositi 
| , | 
and the composer and send his at 


taken from one o 


before the Class as about an apt 


I 1 ht as he as ever seel 


ass member Edmund Deuss of 
he Bismarck Hotel, 


ward with another instance of the 


» ( 


comes LOT 


ippeal of music in advertising 
hostelry operates 
features a 


This Chicago 


In robust Bavarian atmosphere and is 


not inappropriately named the Bier 


I stube In constant distribution on 
the tables of the Bierstuhe are 

i copies of a folder containing the 
] ee f 1] 
il vords of some two dozen folk 

I songs, including such classics as the 
e “Schnitzelbank “Du, Du Liegst 


n Mir im Hertzen” and so on \t 


! t ed to each folder is a sticker 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
An examination 

of copy testing 
—its methods 


. ° ue r TUT! 
—their features VERTISEMEN 
—the results T 


TESTING g 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


By L. E. Firth 


Vice President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


TESTING 





282 pages, 51/2 x 8, $2.50 
Shall more dependence be placed on impersonal tests? 
Are the claims of copy testers borne out by the records? 
How good have been the opportunities of the testers to pursue their labors? 
How typical have been their cases? 
To what extent are they consistent with one another? 
How can their proposals be applied? 


Here is a book that digs into the whole question of copy testing, and in 
the form of a round-table discussion presents the views of widely-known 
advertising men. The book presents no favorite system of testing. In- 
stead, all systems are examined and appraised for strength or weakness 
—for their limitations, for their variations, and for new possibilities of 
development. 

Discusses such questions as: 


do inquiries mean anything to a sales which tests can the advertiser himself 
manager ? control 
how can “blind’’ advertising be tested ? is ‘attention value” getting too much 
los : ' ittenti 
does testing require special preparation . . 

1 e s} ul prey ’ will copy testing revolutionize space 
of copy . 

muvi 

should Ss ppeals t ds } > 
hould you test appeals or ad how about standardized headlines? 
how much has anyone done with copy lo mail order sales furnish any yard 
testing ? stick he general advertiser ? 





I'he book brings together for the first time all pertinent available mate 
rial on methods of testing advertisements. It examines this material 
critically—it attempts to fix the distinctions and limitations of each kind 
of test, as well as to add some refinements and originations that seem 
to be without precedent. 


10 days’ examination on approval—Send this coupon 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 


Send me Firth’s Testing Advertisements for 10 days’ examination subject to approval or 
return Within 10 days of receipt I will send $2.50, plus a few cents for postage and 
delivery, or return the bo postpaid (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 


remittance.) 


EME Ghdudn dou e hush e een bonnets s000seSeunen ceeneeeaksesedeneshanvenuunisesseoees 
Address..... oe Position 
City and State Company . PI-7-12-34 


(Books sent on approval in I S. and Canada only.) 
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N OST of the articles in each 
issue of the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications are 
than timely interest. 


of more 


Long after they appear you will 
find in them points that will help 
you decide a current sales or ad- 
vertising problem of your own. 


To facilitate in preserving copies 
we furnish binders that will be an 
attractive addition to your library. 


These binders are sold at cost. 
The Weekly binder, holding ten 
or more copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Monthly binder, holding 
copies, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


185 Madison Ave. New York 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
AND CONTACT MAN 


with an excellent record of sales to 
national advertisers and agencies, 
wishes to represent a good product 
or service in New York territory. Ex- 
perience includes magazine space, co- 
operative campaigns, window displays 
and exhibits. Able to create effective 
sales promotion. “X,’’ Box 228, P. I. 





nine | 


INK July 12, 1934 
whereon the hotel offers to pay for 
postage and handle mailing if the 
guest desires to address a song- 
book to a friend or relative. 

The result is an automatic mail- 
ing list and a hotel promotion piece 
which has the personalized sponsor- 
ship of a friend of the recipient. 
Even the addressing cost is elimi- 
nated, since the guest does that 
himself. 

Some 25,000 of the folders have 
been sent out in this way since the 
first of the year. Nor, apparently, is 
the appeal limited to the Kratzers 
and the Schimmelpfangs. In fact, 
reports Mr. Deuss, it is both 
strange and startling to observe the 
percentage of Kellys and O’Briens 
who are intrigued by the Teutonic 
copy. 

e ee 

Very often manufacturers, who 
attach tags to their products, make 
these tags so insignificantly small 
that their value as a merchandis- 
ing medium is wasted. Not so, with 
the Gem Crib & Cradle Company, 
manufacturer of Gem Babyland 
Furniture, whose tags are large 
enough to make the copy clear and 
legible. 

A typical example measures four 
by five inches, contains four pages 
and is printed on heavy cover stock. 
Principally, the tag functions as a 
guarantee—the unconditional guar- 
antee against any defect in mate- 
rial and workmanship being 
printed on the first page. 

Realizing that the tag furnishes 
an excellent means of putting 
across a selling message to con- 
sumers and clerks at the point of 
sale, the company has devoted the 
remaining three pages to selling 
copy. The two inside pages tell 
consumer prospects what to look 
for in infant furniture, and give a 
description of other items in the 
Gem baby furniture line. The 
last page contains specific data 
about the particular item to which 
the tag is attached. This copy is 
changed according to whether the 
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item is a bath table, crib, bassinet, 
or play yard. 

When talking to a prospect the 
retailer’s sales clerk can read from 
this fourth page to get all of the 
product’s selling points. Or, the 
prospect, in looking over the sam- 
ples on the dealer’s floor, may 
read the talking points for herself. 
Following is an example of the 
type of copy on one of these tags: 

“This chifforobe or wardrobe is 
a beautiful, large piece of furni- 
ture whose ample drawers provide 
liberal space for baby’s clothing. 
In addition, there is a large com- 
partment with sliding hanger on 
which dresses, coats and outer gar- 
ments may be hung on regular 
hangers—neatly and in order. 

“The drawers are dovetailed so 
that they will never pull apart. 
The top is of three-ply veneer set 
on heavy frame—three separate 
thicknesses of wood, with the grain 
running in opposite directions, 
soundly glued together. This is 
far superior to a solid piece due to 
the fact that heat or dampness 
cannot expand or contract the top 

and it will not check. Drawers 
slide on center slide drawer con- 
struction.” 

2 o . 


Students of the use of color in 
newspaper advertising would do 
well to obtain copies of the Glas- 
gow (Scotland) Daily Record. This 
newspaper recently installed new 
presses which permit the printing 
of illustrations containing three 
and four colors. The results that 
are being obtained are highly com- 
mendable. 

Three and four-color reproduc- 
tions are appearing daily. Naturally, 
Scotland is quite proud of this 
new development and the School- 
master has been interested in the 
way in which the Daily Record 
has been impressing upon its read- 
ers the importance and value of 
this printing process. 

While results have been excel- 
lent, the paper has been very care- 
ful to point out the fact that “no 
newspaper, printed at speed, and 
on normal newsprint, can ever hope 
to rival magazine perfection.” This 
is something that the Schoolmaster 
hopes the Daily Record is able to 
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Classified Advertisements 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Wanted—Magazine Rotary Press cap- 
able of producing book about 8% x11 
in two or more colors. Must be in 
good shape. National Weeklies, Inc., 
Winona, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 
Advertising Solicitor, excellent agency 
contacts, proven producer, wanted by 
publishers’ representatives 1000 American 
foreign language publications. Commis- 
sion, drawing account. Write full experi- 
ence, earnings. Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING PLATE SALESMAN 
New England manufacturer with complete 
plant, photo engraving, wax engraving, 
electrotypes, stereotypes, mats, desires 
services, all or part time, commission, 
salary when qualified. Write qualifica- 
tions fully and business possibilities. 
Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY ASSISTANT WANTED 
Direct Mail Circularizing 

The qualifications for this position are, 
a thorough knowledge of and experience 
in writing forceful copy—designing at- 
tractive lay-outs—typography and print- 
ing requirements. Attention will be given 
only to those applicants giving a com- 
plete history of their education, age, busi- 
ness experience, names of Companies 
worked for with salaries received and 
the starting salary expected in this posi- 
tion. Box 808, Equity Adv. Agency, 
113 W. 42nd St., New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN COPYWRITER—TEN 
YEARS’ AGENCY EXPERIENCE, 
COPY AND CLIENT CONTACT— 
COLLEGE GRADUATE. BOX 843, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Young Man thoroughly trained in 
modern commercial photographic design 
technique and methods, desires position 
in commercial studio anywhere in U. S. 
or take full charge of factory studio 
Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE—30 years 3 old— = 
now employed. Good assistant to busy 
executive. Ten years’ experience office 
work. Cultured, well-educated, efficient 
correspondent, hard worker. Wants job 
where he can grow. Write Box 841, P. I. 


AVAILABLE 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
SPECIALIST 
Young woman, college graduate, thor- 
oughly familiar with marketing and sales 
analysis. For 12 years has been em- 
a by magazine group in their mar- 
eting and research department and has 
had charge of the research relating to 
their copyrighted and widely accepted 
marketing program. Has made special 
studies i in sales quotas, sales record analy- 
sis, salesmen routings, etc., for nation- 
ally known manufacturers. For personal 
reasons desires new contact in marketing 
research, either agency or individual 



































manufacturer. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 
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Automotive Industries ; 8 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W l 


Baltimore Sun 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
eer 8-9 

Business Opportunit X,”” Box 228.108 

Chicago Americar 38-39 

Chicago Daily News 27 





Chicago Tribune 112 
Classified Advertiser 109 
Cosmopolitan. . 7 to 24 
Detroit Free Press 65 
Detroit News 46-4 
Detroit Times 
Erie Litho. & Printing ‘ 
Esquire 

Wome G 

Adve g Age 

Press, Charles 111 | 
Gibbons, J. J., Ltd 108 | 
Indianapolis News sane Oe 
Los Angeles Times 48 | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspaper 7 
Milwaukee Journal 
Modern Magazines 


National Broadcasting ¢ ! 29 
New Yorker .. 
New York Herald 1 i 








New York Journal 
- _ | 
New York Times 11 
Portland, Oregon, Jou ? 
Printers’ Ink 14-9 
Printing Pr ( 8 
Progressive 1 ( 
Punch 
Rotaria Magazine 
Evening Post } 
Mass., New ape 8; 
Stuyvesant Grou, 101 
Washington, D. C., Sta 69 
Woman’s Home Companio: 60-61 
Worcester Telegram-Gazett . 43 
W TI ¢ i 84 
w 
ery effort is made to keep this tndex 
free of errors, but 1 responsibility 1s 
assumed for any omission, 








hammer home to its advertisers. 
So often in this country advertisers 
who use color in newspapers ex- 
pect the same fine results that they 
get in magazines 

No such results can be obtained 
nor are such results necessary 
While perfection is something t 
aim at, advertisers and advertising 
agencies should not become so con- 
cerned over a newspaper’s falling 
a little short of it 

Ihe Schoolmaster does not in 
tend to excuse poor printing. He 
merely wants to criticize those 
overly technical individuals who in 
sist upon demanding the impossible 

o . 7 

During the last five months, the 
Schoolmaster answered nine offers 
to send free samples, always writ- 
ing on private stationery and re- 
ceiving prompt response. 

Not one of these manufacturers, 
however, has asked if the sample 
was received and gave satisfaction. 
Surely it should be of value to 
the manufacturer to learn of the 
prospect’s reaction. 

It seems strange that after 
spending good money to prompt 
a desire to test a piece of mer- 
chandise there was no attempt to 
cash in on the expenditure. 

Some discussion on this subject 
would undoubtedly prove of inter- 
est to many members of the Class. 





+ + + 
New Addresses 
W illiar J Raddatz & Compan 
Cleveland printers, have moved their 
ffices t East St. Clair Avenue, 
that city 
Fawcett Publications have moved 


their Chicago office to the London Guar- 
aunty Building, 360 N. Michigan Avenue 


Advertising and publicity offices of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, 
which were moved from St. Louis t& 


last year, have been transterred 


Inc., New York 
ved to 305 East 46tl 


Rudge, Inc., New 
moved to 30 Rocke- 





Death of W. H. McCurdy 


William H. McCurdy, for more than 
twenty years a member of the adver- 
tising staff of the Vickery & Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Augusta, Me., and 
manager of its Chicago office since the 
leath of E. H. Brown, died at Chi 
cago on July 8. 
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BUSINESS IS 
GETTING 


BETTER NOW 


Why wael any longer? 
Why nol slat in today Ci a 


DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN? 
WE SUGGEST 


BROADSIDES 
FOLDERS 
CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS 


L “act AeTvtlce and planning 


4 
departments offer em facilities. 
C all CUT representative lo Sée You. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


MEDALLION 3-3500 
461 EIGHTH AVE., AT 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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. COVERAGE ** 


Percentages of coverage 52% 
of the families of Chicago IN 1934 
al and suburbs by daily 





IN 1917 


by 











IF THE FRONT PAGE doesn’t get their 
eye, neither will the advertising, * In 
Chicago and suburbs alone, the Trib- 
une now reaches more than 620,000 
families. This is 52% more families than 
any other Chicago daily paper reaches. 
* The Tribune's coverage of metropol- 
itan Chicago is practically as great as 
the net coverage of any two other 
Chicago daily papers combined. 
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